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PREFACE 



Ifr. response to continuing requests from school 
administrators throughout the State of New York, repre- 
sentatives of the faculty of the State University of 
New York at Albany convened a curriculum conference at the 
University campus during the week of August 8-12, 1966. 
This conference was supported in part by a grant from 
the In-Service Teacher Education Department. 



During the week a group of selected New York State 
school administrators listened to the presentations of 
some of the most prestigious and knowledgeable people 
in the field of early adolescent education in the entire 
country. Each of these men were requested to speak 
about the implications of the Middle School for their 
particular area of knowledge. In addition to collegiate 
educationists, successful efforts were made to arrange 
for speeches from administrators of schools where model 
programs were being conducted. 



The present volume is a compendium of the ideas of 
these various men. It is hoped that the view expressed 
in this book (which were in some cases contradictory 
due to an attempt to place all viewpoints before the 
conference participants) will contribute some insights 
to those persons interested in the Middle School. 



Thomas E. Curtis 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE CONFERENCE 



Throughout the country ferment is occuring in jun- 
ior high schools. Basic controversies are raging in 
cities , suburbs , and small towns concerning issues which 
have existed for decades. Content, methodologies, teach- 
ing personnel, even the basic purposes and philosophy of 
education of the early adolescent are being questioned by 
teachers, administrators, and patrons. What are the pur- 
poses of our junior high schools? What sure the best me- 
thods for achieving these purposes? 

These ajud other debates are currently coming to the 
fore, particularly in New York State. In their place in 
the vanguard of public school education, the administrators 
in New York have been considering, plsuining, and in some 
cases constructing middle schools. Many interested parties 
believe that these middle schools will arise as an evol- 
utionary development from the junior high schools; util- 
izing most of the same concepts which have been accepted 
as being most appropriate for early secondary education. 



junior high school to middle school with inadequate in- 
sights of the various issues involved due to the paucity 
of available research and theoretical writing concerned 
with this problem. Motives for the shift to th^e' middle 
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trative organization is best suited for the education of 
the youngsters involved. / 

/ 

By the same token, while the problem of integration 
may be alleviated by the paddle school organization, this 
lessening of an admittedly serious and complex problem 
still must be considered as existing outside the basic 
framework of the issue of the best education for early 
adolescents. In the final analsis the motives for moving 
to the middle school must be based upon solid educational 
purposes and functions, that is upon the basic philosophy 
of education/ 





Some school districts have fashioned the change front 
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It is not the purpose of this conference to debate 
the relative merits of the junior high school and the 
middle school. This controversy has been raging for 
several years and probably has created more heat than 
light so far as any long range resolution to the various 
problems involved. 



The objectives of the conference may be generally 
subdivided into three areas: 
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To gain insight into the philosophy, 
principles and functions of education 
for the early adolescent. 



To become cognizant of the inherent 
values of the several basic methodological 
approaches to the education of tee early- 
adolescent. 



To become knowledgeable concerning the 
pragmatic administrative implications 
of theoretical educational concepts, as 
described by practicing principals. 
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DR. MORREL J. CLUTE 

If the Middle School is to be considered an evolu- 
tionary process derived from the traditional junior high 
school then it must be primarily aimed toward serving the 
purposes of early adolescent education, since the education 
of this age group was the main raison d'etre for the older 
establishment. Under these circumstances it seems most 
appropriate as a keynote to a conference based upon the 
Middle School to be concerned with the basic purposes for 
the education of early adolescents. 

Few people in the country are better qualified than 
Dr. Morrel Clute of Wayne State University to speak on 
the issue involved in the establishment of a rationale 
for the education in this middle segment of American 
education. Dr. Clute, in addition to his work in public 
schools, has written numerous articles in educational 
periodicals and journals. His book. Teaching and Learning 
in the Junior High School co-authored with Roland Faunce, 
is recognized as one of the definitive texts in the field. 
He is much sought as a consultant and a speaker at profes- 
sional meetings whore attention is being given to early 
adolescent education. 
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CHAPTER 1 



ISSUES IN EARLY ADOLESCENT EDUCATION 
BY MORREL J. CLUTE 



In every junior high school there are at least 
two curricula; one which represents what teachers 
think they are teaching, the other which represents 
what students are learning • This circumstance will 
probably always be so for one is the outcome of the 
other. The school is only a partner in student growth 
and maturation and not the creator of it. No school can 
design a course of study to create physical maturation, 
sex identification, or positive self-concept on a time 
schedule. The curriculum of the school can be the means 
by which these developmental tasks of growing-up can be 
facilitated and enhanced. 



Inasmuch as the junior high years represent that per- 
iod of growing-up where change is most rapid and dramatic, 
it is viewed by many as the most crucial of all school 
periods. The junior high school must have a unique pro- 
gram because it is in partnership with boys and girls 
caught-up in a unique period of growth from which unique 
problems. arise. In the sense that the junior high school 
is involved in so vital a stage of maturation, the entire 
scope of its activities can be described as general edu- 
cation. How then can the appropriateness of the program 
of general education in a junior high school be judged? 
How can one decide "What is really important?" If we 
cannot answer this question, we cannot call ourselves 
teachers; we are only technicians who get our purposes 
from someone else or something else. In order to exam- 
ine this question of what is really important for a jun- 
ior high school to think about as evaluative criteria for 
general education, let us look at four basic, dynamic 
concepts related to the problem. 



1. Uniqueness: At this moment there are approxi- 

mately four billion people alive in the world, yet nowhere 
is there anyone exactly like any one of us ; there never 
has been and there never will be. Each of us exists as 
one in all of time, different in some way from every other 
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individual who has ever lived, who is now living, or ever 
will; this is the fact of uniqueness. It means only one— 
not to be duplicated, not comparable (television advertise- 
ments not withstanding) . The circumstance of uniqueness 
makes cooperation in the human society possible. Each 
individual has his own unique orientation to life, >liis 
own potential and capacities. When one considers the tre- 
mendous ranges and varieties of human interests, capacit- 
ies and skills necessary for a society to function, one 
wonders how the school could value such a small number 
of individual capacities. Individual differences repres- 
ent the strength and versatility of a society or a commun- 
ity. we should do more than we have done in respecting, 
valuing, and nuturing these differences. The school's 
limited capacity for accepting differences can perhaps be 
broadened and increased as we become more skillful in the 
process of individualizing education. The fact of human 
uniqueness demands a more individual approach to teachinq 
and learning. 

There is, however, another side to this coin. There 
is a price for uniqueness. The price of uniqueness is 
aloneness. If I am different from every other individual 
now living, than I am truly alone, but not being human I 

means belonging to, being related with others. The fact 
of aloneness is what makes cooperation and the human soc- 
iety necessary. The individual can neither become human 
nor exist apart from other individuals. His survival 
with others, share in common some beliefs, values, goals, 
and aspirations; and, thus, belong to something or someone 

The justification of the school house grows out of 
| this need to relate to others. If education were only a 

I prescription for individual effort as indicated in the 

j beginning of this article, the job could be done without 

j the school house, through home study, ETV, programmed 

learning, etc. The fulfillment of the need, dictated by 
I aloneness, demands freedom of interaction and communica- 

I tion. The vitalness of this growth need is dramatized 
in every junior high school when the bell rings for the 
change of classes, and tragically, for some students these 
three or four minutes between classes are all that the 
school provides for students to talk together in trying 
f to discover common meaning in such things such as friend- 

I ship, love, truth, beauty, strength, hyprocrisy. 
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The general education program of a junior high school 
must make more provision for this kind of interaction 
and exploration of meaning in human relationship. This 
need is vital at all levels of education but the sudden 
vault into sexual maturity which characterizes early ad- 
olescence makes the need for exploring the "meaning of 
life" crucial. 

11. Basis of meaning ; Only recently have we come 
to appreciate the significance of past experience as a 
determiner of meaning in learning. Dr. Aldebert. Ames , Jr. 
made great contributions to this understanding through 
his research in Visual Perception. Research in this area 
supports what we all have known intuitively: that past 

experience is all we have to give meaning to our percep- 
tions. 1 What we are able to see, hear, taste, smell and 
feel is dependent for its selection and its meaning upon 
past experience. We each make our external world from 
the center of the universe which is the space we occupy. 

The personal meaning we make out of each clue or situation 
is limited by the experiences we have known and the pur- 
poses we have evolved, when this concept is related to 
the first one, it provides guidance for school program 
decisions. 

If each individual is different from every other 
individual, then experience is different to some degree 
from that of every other individual. 

If experience is the basis for making personal mean- 
ing out of perception, then meaning will be different for 
every individual. As you are reading this article you 
are aware that the page contains some black marks on a 
white background. The patterned arrangements are symbols 
for sounds; sounds represent words, and words have mean- 
ing. The question, then is, "Where is the meaning?" Ob- 
viously the meaning is not really in the words that are 
reproduced on this page but in the experiences that the 
individual brings to the reading of this page. It is 
true, however, that many of us have taught school as if 
this were not so. We have taught classes as though the 
meaning were in the page, and that every child could 
read the same page or chapter and come out with the same 
meanings. We have even ignorantly used tests in an attempt 
to validate this false premise. Further evidence of this 
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circumstance comes from the Great Cities Projects where 
it is found that children have difficulty learning to read, 
not so much because they lack capacity but because most, 
of the content of the materials is foreign to the exper- 
iences of the would-be readers. Head-Start represents 
the same principle the need of of children for exper- 
iences that increase their awareness of their world. 

Many are learning for the first time the meaning of plate, 
fork, glass, and for some it's their first experience 
with affection - with someone who cares. 



A basic need, then, for general education is for 
the school to accept the fact that a child has only his 
unique experiences with which to make meaning; and the 
school should, therefore, contrive ways to help young 
people become open to enriching experience. Willingness 
to explore the unknown is dependent upon the conditions 
of the school or classroom, which can make venturing 
into the unknown frightening. . .or inviting. 



ttt Major Developmental Tasks of the Early Adol- 
escents : The most remarkable characteristic of the 

human organism is its growth and development. The mir- 
acles of growth and the evolution of the human person- 
ality are the schools' greatest concern and responsib- 
ility of the school as the nurturer of growth is clear. 
Although growth and maturation are continuous processes 
that go on all through life, there are periods of time 
in the development of an individual where growth is more 
dramatic and the outward manifestations of rapid change 
are more obvious. The years of growth encompassed by 
the public school are without question most dramatic dur- 
ing the junior high grades. Grades seven, eight, and 
nine, almost without exception are the grades in which 
boys and girls are doing the most important growing of .* 

their lives. The period of adolescence has too often , 

been thought of as a transition from childhood to adult- 
hood - a period in which little of importance happens. 

It may be, as many authorities on adolescence believe, •» 
that the junior high period is the most important of all 
the school years. Growth in all areas of development, 
physical, social, emotional, and mental are so rapid that 
unique problems arise. The values, attitudes, and beliefs 
that young people form during these years are likely to 
be life-long and will in a large measure determine the 
degree of success or satisfaction they give to or take 
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from life. Therefore , the junior high, school has unique 
functions because it must provide for boys and girls who 
have unique problems that arise from a unique period of / 
growth. / 
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As teachers and parents , we seldom fully aprre elate 
or understand the problems and difficulties which confront 
the child as he moves along the road toward maturity. We 
find it difficult to remember how and when we resolved our 
own problems of maturation and we tend to believe that 
•'what we now know we have always know. If we do not under- 
stand the complications that surround a child's struggle 
for independence and the difficulties he has in discover- 
ing his own identity , our esqpectations for boys and girls 
become unrealistic. The demands we makd on young people 
can create tensions and enxieties that can be damaging to 
healthy growth. 



The school has the rare privi ledge of being not only 
a witness to the miracle of growth, but also a partner 
in creation when the school provides a habitat in which 
it is safe for each grower to go about his own growing. 

The goal of education can be defined as that of helping 
every individual discover and understand himself as a 
person of worth and dignity and helping every individual 
discover the best ways of relating to his world, vocation- 
ally, socially, personally. The function of the school, 
then, is to provide the kind of nurture where exploration 
can satisfy the growth needs of youth. The function of 
exploration takes on added significance in the junior 
high years when we examine characteristics of growth and 
change during these years. 



The growth factor central to all others is the cycle 
of puberty. Authorities on child growth and development 
correlate the growth spurt with the beginnings of sexual 
maturity. 



Usually between the age of eight years 
twelve years among girls and between 
nine years and thirteen years among boys 
there commences a sequence of changes in 
velocity of increase in height, body 
breadth and body depth, in heart size, 
lung capacity, muscular strength,;, and other 
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structures and functions. This part- 
icular sequence of changes in the velocity 
of physical growth is unlike anything which 
has occured before and unlike anything any- 
thing which comes afterward. The sequence 
lasts from four and one half to seven and 
one half years and completed somewhere be- 
tween the ages of fifteen and eighteen years 
in girls; between seventeen and twenty years 
in boys. 2 



This remarkable growth spurt which results in physical 
and sexual maturity has a tremendous impact on all aspects 
of life. With the development of secondary sex character- 
istics which follows soon after the advent of puberty, 
the adolescent in reality becomes a new person in a new 
world. He has a new body, different in many ways from 
what it has been before. He has new feelings, attitudes 
and desires which not being understood create tensions, 
anxieties and frustrations which in turn manifest them- 
selves in behavior that is often bizarre, unpredictable 
and unexplainable. 



There is no easy simple way to classify or describe 
adolescent behavior. Some students of adolescence have 
used the term "developmental task" in referring to the 
adjustment amd achievement important to each stage of 
development. Each task must be successfully accomplished 
in order that other ones may be achieved. 3 



Other writers on the junior high school have sum- 
marized the complex traits of the early adolescent under 
six topics. This listing seems to be the most useful for 
examining school curricular practices in relationship to 
growth during the crucial adolescent period. 



1 . 



Difference in p hysi cal develop ment ( in 
height, weight, sex, rate of growth, ma- 
turity. ) 



Probl ems of rapid change (physical growth of 
external and internal organs, including sex 
characteristics.) 



Expanding but unstable interests (boys in 
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collecting, girls in the opposite sex, both 
sexes in television, movies, music, creative 
activities, and intellectual experiences.) 

4. Striving for independence from adults (re- 
sulting in the club or gang, the chum, the 
hero-figure, the earlier sex interests in 
girls, the urge to escape parental super- 
vision.) 4 

5. Speeial fears of early adolescence (about grow- 
ing up, about one's inadequacy, about sex and 
other physical problems about being different.) 

Idealism in early adolescence (the intensive 
development of ideals and ethical concepts, 
the urge for religious ritual, the eagerness 
for social service.) 

The difficulty in classification results from the 
wide range of differences that exists when comparing growth 
characteristics of individuals. This is obvious: when a 
group of twelve year olds are observed as in a typical 
seventh grade class. Most girls will be larger and taller 
than most boys. But the girls whose development is gener- 
ally from one and one-half to two years ahead of that of 
boys show great variations within their own growth patterns. 
Some girls who mature early have developed secondary sex 
characteristics and are growing rapidly by the time they 
enter seventh grade. Others who mature later grow more 
gradually and have not yet developed sexually. They are 
likely, however, to be taller than those who mature early. 
The same variations exist for boys, but only a few will 
have begun on the growth spurt by seventh grade. Teachers 
are aware that such variations in growth are not abnormal 
but the individual student is not. A child sees himself 
as different from his classmates, because he is maturing 
rapdily or because he seems not to be maturing at all, is 
often worried or anxious. Tall boys and tall girls are 
frequently misjudged if we as teachers make the mistake 
of equating size with maturity. Feelings in inadequacy 
are reinforced if adults expect adult behavior simply 
because students are nearer to adult size. Not only 
do teachers need to understand that such variations in 
body development and in sexual maturity are normal, but 
they need to help students understand. Psychologists 
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have been telling us for many years that the most impor- 
tant factor of healthy growth has to do with how the in- 
dividual feels about himself - his self-concept. "5 The 
way a child feels about himself has much to do with how 
he resolves his problems. Young people need to see them- 
selves in positive ways. In this stage of growth it is 
particularly important that the adolescent does not feel 
that he is odd or different because his growth pattern 
varies' from others. 

One of the tasks of growing up which may be the most 
difficult to achieve and the one which is the most painful 
for parents and teachers to understand is that of becom- 
ing independent. Closely related to this task and a part 
of the process of achieving independence is that of making 
a satisfactory heterosexual adjustment or the proper id- 
entification of one sex role. What does it mean to be a 
girl? What does it mean to be a boy? The penalty for 
failure to accomplish these tasks is indeed great. If a 
young person were not successful in becoming independent 
from adult direction, he would never be able to leave 
the security of his home nor establish a family of his 
own. It really means that parents are rearing children 
to the point where they can say, ”1 don't need you any- 
more.” This is also true for teachers as self-direction 
is high among the important teaching objectives. We see 
the child who enters kindergarten as being almost comp- 
letely independent upon adults for life and for direction 
in almost all of his activities. When this same child 
graduates from high school, we hope that he has become 
self-controlled and self-directed. How then does the 
school facilitate the change from independence to in- 
dependence and the discovery of a proper sex role? Un- 
derstanding the process and the ways in which the peer 
group is vital to these developments will help teachers 
and ease the pain for those who are frustrated by adoles- 
cent behavior. When the child first discovers that adults 
do make mistakes, he begins to identify more and more 
with play-mates of his own sex. Thus begins a relation- 
ship with a peer group which plays a vital role inf be- 
coming independent. In the group he finds others with 
similiar feelings and as security within the froup grows, 
courage to resist adult domination also grows. Such change 
is not easy and the fear of completely losing adult af- 
fection thwarts the desire to be one's own boss. In 
the junior high school where rebellion against adult 
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control is strongest, the need for peer acceptance is j 

greatest. To be one of a gang or group provides safety 
and security. To be alone or stand out is frightening. j 

Hence, adolescents go to great extremes to be like the 8 

others of the group. They dress alike, use their own 

unique brand of language and try to behave in comparable ! 

ways in similar situations. There is, however, no con- 
sistent pattern of behavior, for although adolescents 
seem eager for independence they are also frightened 
by their inadequacy to handle it and are aware of the 
need for adult approval. They, therefore, often vacil- 
late between aggressive hostility and submissiveness . It 
is not unusual for the same class in a junior high school 
to complain one day that they are treated like children 
and not allowed to do anything for themselves and on 
the next day that they are not given enough help or told 
what to do. Teachers are well aware of these incon- 
sistencies in behavior. Those experienced in working J 

with adolescents also know there is a great difference in I 

how individual children work out the problem of gain- 
ing independence. The child who has grown in self- 
esteem through sharing in decision making both at home 
and in school seems to make the adjustment smoothly while 
those whose striving for the same degree of indepen- ? 

dence have been held to a minimum seem to explode 
more violently. 

Teachers are also well aware of the problems 
that arise in a classroom when a situation makes it nec- 
essary for an adolescent to choose between that little 
is left for intellectual activity. The "lazy" adolescent 
may be only the child whose energy supply has been 
drained by rapid physical growth or used in resolving 
anxieties or fears about special problems, and thus he 
cannot give himself to the tasks of academic learning. 

For most adolescents it is, however, a time of 
rapid expansion and development of intellectual capacity 
and interests. It has been estimated that in normal 
growth about half of mental capacity has been reached by 
the seventh grade level. The full mental capacity is 
achieved in the next four to six years. Interests de- 
velop and expand but often change quickly. It is as if 
the child has so little time to explore and there is so 
much to discover that he cannot spend much time with any , 
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one task. Teachers need not become perplexed by the way 
that adolescents can appear to know so much from so little 
experience; they can become careful observers of behav- 
iors in order that they may help boys and girls in find- 
ing themselves in their new world. 

The road to maturity is a difficult one. Whether 
or not a school through its teachers is providing the 
proper nurture for growth will in the long run depend 
on how adequate the boy or girl feels about himself , 
and the degree to which each child feels he can approach 
the problems of life unafraid. 

IV. The Teacher in General Education. We finally 
come, then, to a definition of general education in the 
junior high school that is different from the usual 
definition. This definition says that what is really im- 
portant is how teachers behave with students. Much has 
been written about the books to be used, concepts to be 
developed, subjects to be taught, but this is important 
only as a means to help boys and girls become more ade- 
quate in coping with the problems of growth and matu- 
ration. Becoming adequate includes understanding more, 
knowing more, developing skills and capacities for sat- 
isfying living as well as adequate in resolveing the 
problem of adolescent growth. The teacher is the key 
to the success of general education. The particular 
subject matter can be quite irrelevant because any of 
it can be used to help a boy or girl feel more confident 
of himself in a puzzling period of growth. The thing 
that a teacher can do something about is the way in which 
he uses himself, and the way he builds his value system. 
If the schools are going to succeed in providing an equal' 
educational opportunity for each child, then each teacher 
is going to have to work hard at increasing his scope 
of valuing. As a teacher it is easy to fall into the 
trap of worshiping his own image. It is easy for a 
teacher to respond in positive, accepting ways to a 
student who can read well, write well, remember well, 
and express himself well. It is far more difficult to 
respond in an accepting manner to the teenage girl with 
an exaggerated hairdo and a short tight skirt and the 
tight trousered, pointed shoe, long haired adolescent boy 
who has difficulty doing any or all of these things. Our 
schools traditionally have focused on the development 
of a limited number of academic skills and talents, a 
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condition that cannot continue to exist when we con- 
sider the multitude of abilities and interests that 
are needed to make a community and a society function. 

By valuing only those who have high potential for dev- 
eloping academic skills, we have unknowingly built in a 
rejection system for those who do not measure up to "nor- 
mal" expectations. If we believe that general education 
is primarily citizenship education, which is not only 
knowing the right thing to do but also being disposed 
to do it, then we must examine critically all of school 
organization, school policy, teacher practice that pre- 
determine rejection for an increasingly large number of 
students each year. In order for a person to grow and 
respect another, he must have some reasons for respecting 
himself. He cannot continue to carry on school pract- 
ices that cause students to see themselves as failures , 
unwanted, and unworthy. This is true at all levels of 
school, but it is most crucial at the junior high school 
level where young adolescents are extremely impressionable. 

There are many school practices that have come down 
to us from prescientific days that make it difficult for 
a teacher to avoid rejection and resulting hostile feel- 
ing of youth toward an adult managed world. 

All of the following practices have the possibility 
of rejection built into them: 

The lock-step practice of annual promotion, with a 
prescribed course of study for each grade or class, main- 
taining status with his peers and yielding to adult auth- 
ority. The wise teacher avoids such situations for peer 
group loyalty is almost always the choice the student 
makes. 

In discovering one's sex role the peer group is 
equally important. The pre-adolescent boy-gang finds 
girls contemptible and think of them as "sissies" who 
should bo teased and tormented. Most boys are at this 
stage when they enter the seventh grade, but some are 
discovering that girls are different. Girls., whose de- 
velopment is from one to two years advanced over that of 
boys, are mere ready to accept boys. Although they make 
a great show of protest about the teasing, which they 
are secretly enjoying, they become more aggressive in 
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urging and training boys in heterosexual social act- 
ivities. There is increased interest in mixed group 
activities, but they are more likely to attend such 
functic s in groups rather than mixed couples. In ex- 
ploring the meaning of love and affection adolescents 
frequently form attachments for older persons. 

These special friendships or "crushes, 15 
are common to boys and girls during the 
junior high school years. It is not un- 
usual for girls to have "crushes" on men 
teachers and for boys to show special in- 
terest in a female teacher. Neither is it 
uncommon for boys and girls to form a spe- 
cial attachment for an older person of their 
own sex. This phenomenon seems to be a nec- 
essary prelude to achieving satisfactory 
heterosexual relationships with peers. 

Such "crushes" seldom last more than one 
to six months and should not be alarming 
unless they persist into late adolescence. 

Both men and women teachers need to under- 
stand the nature of this special attachment 
and recognize it as a natural and normal 
growth. 6 

The dominant characteristic of adolescence is the 
need to explore. As previously stated it is a new body 
with a new and different world. Rapid change requires 
constant readjustment. Old values and attitudes are 
examined, sometimes discarded, sometimes strengthened 
but always modified. Pre-occupation with problems of eman- 
cipation and social adjustment often get in the way of 
academic learning expected by teachers and adults. Grow- 
ing requires energy; energy used for growth may be in 
such great demand that little is left for intellectual 
activity. 

The use of a single basic text as the only source 
of content to be learned and measured is a gross viola- 
tion of what we know about individual differences. 

Ability grouping is an automatic device for creating 
feelings of inadequacy for a fourth to a third of the 
students of any given school. Wattenberg estimates the 
damage from this practice to the learning ability of the 
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more able students to be as high as 50 percent. 

Restrictions and limitations placed upon participa- 
tion in a school government, athletics', ^ and other stu- 
dent activities can be barriers to the achievement of 
citizenship goals. 

Most fiendish of all is the use of the concept of 
the normal curve of distribution as a classroom measuring 
tool. Use of this comcept guarantees the damage of 25 
percent of a classroom group before the teachers even know 
who the students are going to be. Comparative, competitive 
marking is always destructive for the students who con- 
sistently fall in the lower ranges. 



Student records and test data including achieve- 
ment scores and intelligence rating can be and are fre- 
quently misused by teachers to the detriment of students. 

Most harmful of all are the practices to teachers 
that cause succeeding teachers to see students as poten- 
tial trouble-makers or impossible learners. Year after 
year teachers pass along, by word of mouth, information 
about students which is forever damning, and much of it 
gets into his records. Each succeeding teacher is easily 
prejudiced and see poor John as a potential threat or 
stupid learner. This is what causes a junior high stu- 
dent to say to his counselor, "Once you get a name in ^ 
this school there is nothing you can do to change it. 

How often should a school burn records and give a child 
a chance to start over, or should these negative percep- 
tions of how he handled his growth problems haunt him 
forever? What if the purpose of the school was to help 
each child develop the most positive record of his grow- 
ing up, one in which he shared and helped to decide what 
was worth including? 
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For isn't it really important that when a boy or 
girl leaves his class at the end of the day, week, or 
year that he feels: 

A little more adequate — able to do more things. 

A little more cooperative — rather than hostile. 
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FOOTNOTES 



iFor an interpretation of Ames work see: Earl Kelley's, 
Education for What is Real and Hadley Cantril's, The 
"Why" of Man Experience , and other writings by same 
authors . 

2Herbert R. Stolz, M.D., "Adolescent Problems Related to 
Somatic Variations," National Society for the Study of 
Education, Adolescence (Chicago: The 43rd Society Year- 

book, University of Chicago Press, 1944). pp. 81. 

3Fo': fuller discussion of developmental tasks see Robert 
j Havighurst, Developmental Tasks and Education (New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co. 1952), pp. 2. Havighurst expres- 
ses his appreciation to Lawrence K. Frank, Caroline 
Zachry, Daniel Prescott, and Caroline Tryon for their 
help in formulating the concept of developmental tasks. 

4Roland C. Faunce and Morrel J. Clute, Teaching and 
Teaming in the Junior High School (Belmont, California. 
The Wadsworth Publishing Co., 1961) pp.123. 

5See the writings of Combs, Maslow, Allport, Kelley, Fromm 
and others for developments of the Self Concept and its 
implications for learning . 

6 Ibid. pp. 44-45 
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EVOLUTION OF EARLY ADOLESCENT EDUCATION 



This speech has given me a chance to review some 
of the history of the evolution of early adolescen e 
°uLtfon* 1S rw y ent over to Martha* ^Vineyards to see^ 

f oiT^day ^ about° th^ear ly days of the junior high school. 

=s\i r - 

things in the old days. 



There are, it seems to me, three groups of people 
who assist in innovation There is, Jtrst, the P # 

fessional educationalists! those are teiro 
and Curtis and me. Our business is to study education 

other words^ U we“study i education as^e^hysioian studies 
the human body. (Incidentally, » are in some ^«ters 

Adolescent £2."- - «-r 

ofchicago and Elliott of Harvard. Now of course you 
have Bester, Rafferty, and one I am not certain 
should put thiS to Category. K C onant. £*££££. 

cau^onan/was President of Harvard before he went into 

the political, diplomatic realm as a student of ed^ • 

LSSJS TlrZlti through^th^English speaking coun- 
SSs to study the nature of the secondary schools. He 
Sd o«ticular attention to the percent of students 
llo attended secondary schools in these Englishspeaking 
rnuntries We in the United States had enrolled about 
ET5 boys and girls of high school age^ttending 

hiah school. The nearest, as I recall the tab 
the report, was New Zealand or Australia with approx- 
imately 22%. 



The third group involved in education are the 

administrators. These are the men in * £ recting 

actually do the job of organizing, managing, directing 
^d guiding the educational program as it goes on in 
the classroom. Now my interest obviously is with the 
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first group, that is professional educationalists. It 
has been my major interest throughout my professional 
life . 



I see my job then as selecting from the history of 
the evolution of the junior high school those lessons 
which may be of some help to you as you serve in one of 
those capacities. As suggested, history ought to bury 
itself, except as it throws light on current problems. 

I am going to skip over the bare bones of- historical 
sequences of the program of American education. It was 
started by Dame Schools where some spinster in her com- 
munity gathered about her some boys and girls and taught 
them to read. The of course we had the establishment of 
elementary education in Massachusetts, and came up through 
the Latin grammar school of 1635. One of the earliest 
efforts at modernizing American education was Franklin s 
Academy in 1751. Old Ben Franklin tried to make secondary 
education relevant to tlje needs of boys and girls. He 
didn't succeed. You know what happened to the Academy. 

It went the way of most educational innovations, and 
became a highly academic college preparatory, highly 
selective institution. Now although a few are left, they 
have almost disappeared. The Kalamazoo Case of 1874 
gave legal, financial authorization for the building of 
our American secondary education system. 



revolution started in American education abou<- 
the time of 1890. In 1890 something happened so that 
everybody and his brother began to attend secondary schools. 
That was a population explosion without parallel in the 
history of education, and it hasn't been paralleled yet. 

The junior high school is part of the revolution that 
followed this explosion in attendance. The sons and daug 
•ters, largely the sons, of the favored group, previously 
had gone to high school for one reason: mainly to prepare 

for college. Now in 1890 the other folks began to go to 
high school. Nobody, as far as I know, has ever studied 
this historical movement The shift from the classical, 
European tradition is part of our total revolt from Europe. 
We revolted politically and governmental ly in 1776, as I 
remember. We revolted in our indigenous literature a 
little later. We revolted in education beginning about 
1890. We turned our back on Europe and built our own dom- 
estic educational program. The junior high school was part 
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of the structure of this new kind of education; new in 
the whole wide world. Now European education had been the 
education of few beyond primary education or as they used 
to say "education in the vernacular , " that is the mother 
tongue. In 1952 English speaking countries except the 
United States, were still pretty largely doing that. 
Secondary education in Europe was, until very recent times, 
largely Church dominated. Our Congress put the school 
in the public domain. The European schools had a single 
curriculum, largely linguistic and mentalistic. (In 
Europe only the part above the ears goes to school.) 

That is a program typical of the European classical 
secondary school, the gymnasium, lyiee and the famous 
British grammar school. It is a Nationalistic kind of 
education. That is, it is training in a logic that is 
closed. It is puzzle type thinking; it is ivory tower. 

I had occasion to work for a semester in France, and 
a chance to study their educational system. A secondary 
school in France is almost impossible to find. It is 
likely to be in an old monastery hidden on a side street. 

I saw only one high school that to any extent resembles 
ours. In one rather large high school the toilets were 
in the cloisters. They were wooden sheds and they were 
about 20 or 30 feet long because there were no facilities; 
no gymnasiums; no libraries; none of the extra things 
that we are so proud of. Now that kind of education for 
a few, mentalistic youths preparing for a university, 
would not suit our American educational philosophy. We 
tried, when we started the Latin grammar schools, to give 
the the kind of curriculum popular in these European 
classical secondary schools. 

The result was obviously a failure throughout. The 
prime topic of argument back in those days was the marking 
system and much academic blood was shed over the issue • 
Apparently we are still worried about it. We turn from 
this classical tradition to an age that was socially orien- 
ted. If you want a date when America officially accepted 
the new education, the best I can come up with is 1918. 

Then under the commonly known Seven Cardinal Principles 
Report, the American educational community officially 
said, "We are working for citizenship, leisure, character, 
worthy home membership and health among others." 
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We established a required curriculum but we took 
out the classical pattern; this was the established ' 
batteline of education, and still is. We had the re- 
quired curriculum; English; physical education; mathematics 
through 7th and 8th; science and all the rest. We had 
the electives; we installed an elective program for the 
7th and 8th graders. If you choose a middle school to 
replace a junior high school, your attention might well 
be directed towards attending to individuals, not to 
what: is popular in some narrowly conceived elective pro- 
gram. All we have generally now is home economics for 
girls and shop for boys; the next step of the elective 
program starts from here. The 9th grade is the batteline. 
What we did was move down from required for "Willy Lump 
Lump," Latin, foreign language, chemistry, physics, and 
ail the rest of the classical subjects that in the minds 
of many people constituted education. 



I can’t help but comment to you on one more step. 



The third curriculum that we perceived was student act- 
ivities. This made student activities a part of the 



educational program. They were a part of education. 






You could travel, as X did, 7,000 miles or more aromid 
France and Italy, and never see youngsters playing ^except 
in the Municipal Stadium. DeGaulle, with all his ^faults, 
is trying to build a new France and he is trying /to do 
this through education. He put in physical education for 
secondary school systems. Their gym is formalistic, 
ritualistic. The kind of gym we know, free play, and 
softball, they cannot conceive. He is trying to build 
up the French Nation through the physical ^ciucation pro- 
gram. The activities of course, were capitalized as 
learning opportunities. There are those/people who will 

id gi 




claim that a major part of what boys and girls learn is 



in the life of the school and not in tjhe classroom. 



Let us say that the student activities are respect- 
able in America where Harvard was the recipient of an 
$88,000,000.00 drive for funds. An appreciable sum was 



for an intramural activity building. And, of course, we 



are familiar with the Student Uhions all across the country. 



As a matter of fact, we are iji a Student Union, and you 
will pass the Activities Office on the floor above. We 
introduced another feature Into American education, namely 






student service and what ye do for boys and girls 
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Libraries; I never saw a Library in a French secondary 
school. We have a health service; a hospital; a nurse; 
and physical examinations. We have dental care and we 
have food service as you have already experienced. In 
some places we have residences for secondary school pupils, 
athletic supplies and equipment, "How to study" courses, 
and the homeroom are other student services. If you want 
to see this contrast, get some photographs of a modern 
high school. When I was working on my last book, I traveled 
across the country visiting schools and colleges and I 
wound up in Bakersfield, California. Their high school 
has a campus. How big I don't know, but there are 42 
seperate buildings on that campus. There is nothing com- 
parable in the world. 

Now as you consider rebuilding the junior high or 
the middle school or something else, it might be instructive 
if you were made aware of some of the things we did not 
do; that we in education wanted to do. These are the boats 
we missed; these are the "goofs", we didn't look ahead . 

We didn’t assay the course of development. One of the 
things we missed, of course, was science. We did put in 
general science, but we didn't make it the kind of thing 
it should be, and we didn't emphasize it in the way it 
should have been emphasized. There is no question that 
the dominant, determining characteristic of our culture 
is this thing we call science. We gave it some junior 
high schools two periods a week; sometimes we alternated 
it with shop. Another thing we missed was politics, or 
the social studies. We are all aware now of the inevitable 
drift of control to the centers of government, either in 
Albany or in Washington. Right now they are debating the 
handling of an airplane strike. We scheduled social studies 
but we never did get the social studies integrated and 
articulated and relevant to the development in this big 
world out there. It remained academic; it remained history; 
it remained "bookish." Of course we missed space completely. 
So did the military, so I don't think we can be too blamed 
for that. We missed the integration problems and it is 
ripping out our heart. We had the opportunity, you see, 
because we had a new institution, and with a new thing 
prople expect new programs. We missed this integration 
problem completely. 

The new math; we had to wait until the middle of the 
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century; and we had to wait for M.I.T. to get on the 
new math" bandwagon. Now had we been smart enough, we 
as educators and you as administrators, we should have 
seen this. The new math started at the end of the last 
century. Whitehead and Russell wrote their books about 



1910. Einstein ruined Euclidian geometry in his paper on 
special relativity in 1905. Why didn't we see these 
things? We are attempting in our doctoral program to 
introduce to future administrators the broader cultures 
so they may, in the future, not be guilty of not seeing 
what is in front of their eyes. 



There is a current discussion whether or not the 
high school should be extended to the 13th or 14th year 
to the Community College. During the war, the government 
put a junior college at, what was then. State College for 
Teachers, and most of us said, "After the war, thank God, 
we don't have to have that mess around any more." We did 
not accept the obvious and had to wait in New York until 
decade before the Community College began operating. 



The burden of my presentation is that how you slice 
the 12 year program .of education is not all important. 

There is a saying some of us may be familiar with, "No 
matter how you slice it, it's still bologna." The structure 
is not the important thing. Folkes said in his famous 
essay on man, "For forms of government, let fools compete," 

I would go so far as to say that how we devide up, how we 
segment 12 years of school is not important. 

It is important, my wife tells me, how you slice 
bologna, and how you lay it on the plate is important; a 
big glob of polysaturated bologna is quite unappetizing, 
even at a cocktail party. So structure is important, but 
its primary importance lies in the opportunity to do some 
of the things that ought to be dene; to do some of the 
things that we have wanted to do. So if you debate your 
Middle School, I hope you will keep in mind why we are 
concerned. What advantages does it give? 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE SPEAKER 
DR. GILBERT FORBES 



One of the motivations most commonly mentioned in 
rationales for the Middle School is the earlier matura- 
tion of children in the 1960's as compared to 1910 when 
the theory of junior high schools was first espoused. 

If the primary rationale of the Middle School is to be 
the education of early adolescents; then, obviously, 
a change in maturational processes must affect the 
educational milieu. Although the age at which puberty 
is attained is, of course, completely individual, some 
statistics should be available as an indicative factor 
for those concerned with educational organization . 

A paucity of research on physical development in 
educational journals indicated a need to move outside 
the profession, and into the field of medicine for the 
desired information. Dr. Gilbert Forbes, a research 
pediatrician with the University of Rochester Medical 
School, has specialized in the physical aspects of pu- 
berty, and brings great knowledge of this topic to the 
conference . 









Primates are unique among mammals, in that their 
growth curve consists not of the usual one, but rather 
of the two well-defined sigmoid components. The first 
of these occupies the period of foetal life and infan- 
cy, and is followed by a pause of several years during 
which the growth rate is fairly constant. The second 
sigmoid phase then carries the organism quickly to its 
adult size and it is this rapid rise in growth rate 
which is known as adolescent growth spurt. A pro- 
tracted period of infantile and childhood growth clearly 
distinguishes the mammaliam primates, of which man is one 
species, and is, obviously, the raison d'etre for both 
the pediatrician and the school administrator. 

Just as the phenomena of infancy can be related in 
time to the infantile group surge, so can those of adol- 
escence be correlated with the adolescent growth spurt. 
These include the emotional, sexual, and physiological 
as well as the physical aspects of adolescence. Child- 
ren who mature early show an early growth spurt. Men- 
archal age is closely related in time to the apex of 
the adolescent spurt in height, and the same is true for 
the masculine increase in muscle strength. 

It should be pointed out here that there is consid- 
erable variability in both the growth rate and maturation 
rate; and indeed the phenomenon of biologic variability 
pervades all aspects of life. Generally speaking, vari- 
ations are greatest at those periods when the organism 
is undergoing rapid change, and so we find that both the 
timing and the intensity of the adolescent growth may 
differ greatly from one child to another. It is this 
circumstance which makes the definition of "normalcy" a 
difficult and at best an empirical one. The growth curve 
of an individual child can in health deviate appreciably 
from that for the average of the population of which he 
is a member. 

Table 1 gives data on height and weight for the two 
age groups which embrace the "middle school" period, and 
Table 11 illustrates the variation in sexual maturation. 
The range given in Table 1 includes only the central half 
of the distribution. One-quarter of the group will fall 
below the 25th percentile value, while one-quarter will 
exceed the 75th percentile. From the data contained in 
Table 11 it is evident that there will be some children 




Table I 



Heights and Weights of White American Children 
At Two Selected Ages 



/ 



/ 

Height. inches 


10 vear old boys 


14 year old boys 


10 year old girls 


14 year old 


75th percentile 


56 3/4 


66 1/4 


56 


64 1/2 


50th percentile 


55 1/4 


64 


54 1. _ 


62 3/4 


25th percentile 


53 3/4 


61 1/2 


53 


61 1/2 


Weight. pounds 


75th percentile 


79.6 


123 


79.1 


119.7 


50th percentile 


71.9 


107.6 


70.3 


108.4 


25th percentile 


66.3 


95.5 


62.8 


99.8 
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who have completed the maturation process before others 
have begun. Obviously the range of "normalcy" is wide. 

Sex differences are clearly manifest in the early 
adolescent years. Differences in growth and body con- 
figuration, and even certain physiologic parameters, are 
observable much earlier, even in the newborn, but they 
are slight, and of little consequence until beginning 
adolescence. Even the timing differs, for the girl 
experiences all of the phenomena of adolescence, includ- 
ing the growth spurt, about two years earlier than the 
boy. For a short while she may even exceed the boy in 
both weight and height, to the obvious consternation of 
both sexes! The earlier maturation of the female is 
shown in other ways: dentition is more rapid, myopia 

occurs earlier, and skeletal maturation is more advanced. 
The latter accounts for the earlier cessation of growth 
in the female, at about age 18, while the male continues 
to grow in height for another 2-3 years. Emotional dev- 
elopment, including heterosexual orientation and matur- 
ity attitudes, is also more advanced. Girls reach their 
peak performance in motor abilities at an earlier age than 
boys, and there is some evidence that they have a slight 
edge in intellectual attainment. Even the peak in the 
age incidence of juvenile diabetes is earlier in the fe- 
male. 



Although the timing of adolescence differs among 
children (see Table II) , the sequence of events is fairly 
consistant from child to child. For the hypothetical 
"average" boy, the first change, at age 12, is enlarge- 
ment of the scrotum and the testes. A year later the 
spurt in height begins, the penis begins to enlarge and 
pubic hair appears. Age 14 marks the apex of the height 
spurt, the larynx enlarges, and axillary hair soon makes 
its appearance . Within a year or so there is rapid in- 
crease in muscular strength, and a decided betterment in 
muscular ' coordination. The entire process is complete 
by age 16 or 17. Although the age of fertility is not 
known precisely, presumably viable sperm are present in 
the testes about age 13. 

In the female, the earliest change is breast en- 
largement, followed in rapid succession by widening of 
the pelvis, appearance of pubic hair, the apex of the 
height spurt (at age 12) , and then menarche. The elapsed 
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Table II 



Variation in Sexual Maturation, Ew bi.ish Children 

(Data of Douglas , 1966) 

1817 Girls 1995 15 year-old Boys 

no. age at menarche no * genital stage 

238 under 12 years 489 mature 

* > 

450 12-13 years 599 advanced adolescence 

609 13-14 years 700 early adolescence 

520 14 and over 207 infantile 

f 
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time for the entire pubescent process of about 3 years 
is a full year less than that for the male. Fertility is 
usually not established until about a year after roenarche. 

Other aspects of the growth process which have been 
under intensive study recently, and which can be corre- 
lated with adolescence are the following: 

a. The rate of skeletal maturation, that is, the 
time of appearance of the various ossification centers, 
the time of epipyseal closure, and the eruption of the 
teeth, — all of these are speeded up when adolescence 
occurs early, and are delayed in the late roaturers. 

b. Metabolic and endocrine functions also change 
with puberty. These include blood pressure, breathing 
capacity, basal metabolic rate, and the excretion o 
various hormones arising from the pituitary an a rena 
glands, and from the gonads. 

c. Certain alterations in body composition take 
place during puberty. Roentgenograms of the extremities 
reveal an increase in width of the bone and muscle shad- 
ows, the changes being more marked in the male. The 
amount of subcutaneous adipose tissue can be esi. mated 
either from roentgenograms or by pinch calipers, 
tissue, which is characteristically scant in middlechi 
hood, begins to increase in thickness at about age 1° in 
both sexes, though the increase is somewhat great ^"^ 
Consequently, the pre-adolescent boy may appear slightly 
»pW for a couple of years; but this soon gives way, 
at age 13-14, to a loss of subcutaneous fat so that by 
ace 16-17 the boy looks quite lean. Meanwhile the girl 
has acquired an increasing amount of subcutaneous fa , 
and hence a more rounded figure. 

Recent years have seen the development of new methods 
bv which the relative amounts of lean and fat tissue in 
^entire body can be estimated. One such ^thod, now 
in use in the author's laboratory, involves the measure 
ment of the body content of the naturally occurring 
radioscope 6 potassium-40 by means of a sensitive whole 
body scintillation counter. Since potassium is found 
only in lean tissue, such measurements can be usedto 

derive estimates of the amounts of " 1 ® ari f? ifc invo i ves 
the body. An advantage of this method is that it mvo 
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no trauma or hazard to the subject. The results of these 
measurements confirm the trends in body composition noted 
above. Male adolescence is characterized by a marked 
augmentation in lean tissue and a moderate decline in 

body fat; the female, on the other hand, shows only a / i 

modest rise in lean, and at the same time a progessive 

increase in fat. By age 17 years, for example, the boy 

is only about 10-15% fat by weight, while the female is 

25-30%. 
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The fact that most of the metabolic activity of the 
body is concerned with lean tissue adds significance to 
these data, for nutritional and energy requirements are 
more closely related to lean weight than to total body 
weight which includes a variable portion of fat. The 
distinctly greater mass, of lean tissue in the boy de- 
mands a porportionally greater intake of calories, pro- 
tein and other dietary essentials. This demand is fur- 
ther augmented by the greater physical activity manifested 
by the average boy. Middle School cafeterias should make 
provision for the rather disparate food needs of boys and 
girls at this time of life. 

d. Heterosexual orientation develops in concert 
with the physical and physiological phenomena of adol- 
escence, so that the onset of heterosexual behavior pat- 
terns will be governed to a certain extent by the timing 
of the physical maturation process. 

Both the inter-and intra-sex differences in develop- 
ment are a source of concern to the adolescent. The 
transient physical superiority of the girl is a blow to 
masculine pride, at a time when both sexes are preoccupied 
with physical appearance. Boys who mature later are 
more apt to have feelings of inadequacy and rejection, 
while their opposite counterparts, the early-maturers , 
enjoy the self-confidence which comes from athletic prowess 
and the attendant envy of their classmates. 

The Middle School, as presently conceived bestrides 
this battleground, for just as transition and changes are 
the hallmarks of adolescence, so are rapidly alternating 
joy and frustration, vain hopes and unrealistic despair. 
Adolescence marks the beginnings and partial culmination 
of rebellion against adult authority, but fortunately, 
it also includes a high degree of adaptability. The 
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school must be geared to these rapidly changing needs, 
and to the diversity of needs among its pupil population. 

But it should be remembered that among the many det- 
erminants of adolescent behavior the cultural pattern of 
the community ranks high. Physical and hormonal phenomena 
set the stage, facilitate, and indeed are prerequisite for 
adolescent development, yet they are not the sole determin- 
ants of behavior. The cultural milieu, with its expect- 
ations and its limits, its ethics and its taboos, is a 
potent force. Masculinity can be more visible than real 
in the sense of performance, for example, and feminity 
should not be equated with sexuality. Innate drives 
must be matched by confidence for their expression, and 
the cultural pattern can either accelerate or retard the 
patterns inherent in the individual. 

The point of all this is that the school is, obviously, 
a major cultural force in American life; and as such it 
must bear its share of responsibility for adolescent be- 
havior. The relative emphases placed by the school on 
athletic, academic, and social endeavor must surely in- 
fluence adolescent goals, and behavior. 1 

There are many influences which play on the growth 
response of children. The effect of heredity is easily 
discerned from the study of racial groups. Even within 
the members of a given race, the size of the child re- 
flects to some extent the size of its parents, as Dr. Gam's 
recent data so clearly show (Table III) . Chronic disease 
often results in a slowing of the growth process, and 
emotional deprivation can do the same. Hormonal factors 
are also of importance, and the influence of~ the pituitary, 
adrenal, and thyroid hormones is well documented. Dis- 
turbances here may lead either to acceleration or retard- 
ation in growth. Social class differences are well est- 
ablished. The effect of family size on the rate of ma- 
turation in girls is illustrated in Table IV. 

A word should be said here about the determinants 
of growth. It is known that adequate function of both 
thyroid and adrenal, glands essential. Equally important, 
however, are the roHLes of the pituitary gland and adjac- 
ent areas of the brain, particularly the region in the 
mid-brain known as the hypothimus . These structures 
influence not only the rate of growth but also the timing 
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Table III 

Height of Child (Boy) In Felation To 
Average Height of Parents 

(Fata of Garn, 1966) 





Parental 


Midpoint 


(inches) 


Height of Child 


64 


67_ 


70 




Birth 


18 1/2 


19 


20 


1/4 


1 year 


29 


29 


31 




5 years 


43 


44 


45 




10 years 


52 


55 


59 




15 years 


65 1/2 


68 


69 


1/2 


18 years 


67 


71 


70 





Table IV 

Effect of Family Size on Menarchal Age, English Girls 

(Data of Douglas, 1966) 



% who have 
reached menarche 


No sibs 


2 Sibs 


4 or more sibs 


20% 


11.9 years 


12.2 years 


12,5 years 


50% 


12.8 


13.3 


13.4 


80% 


13.8 


14.1 


14.4 




of adolescence and the maturation of the sex organs. 

The pituitary gland elaborates growth hormone and a 
number of "trophic" hormones which stimulate the function 
of other glands; the brain itself acts as an integrator 
and regulator of pituitary function. It is known, for 
example, that there is a slight correlation between body 
size and I.Q. among normal children, and generally speaking 
the brain-damaged child has a slow rate of growth. Boys 
and girls who mature early tend to make slightly higher 
scores on intelligence tests both prior to and during 
adolescence . 

Nutrition is an important factor. Children in 
underdeveloped countries, where frank malnutrition is 
common, have a slower growth rate them those in the U.S.A. 
and Western Europe. Japanese children raised in this 
country grow faster than their blood relatives at home . 
Conversely, the obese child tends to be a little taller 
than the average and the girls have a slightly earlier 
menarche. Hence the adolescent growth spurt, and its 
associated phenomena, are subject to nutrition influ- 
ences . 

Of great interest today are the well-documented 
secular changes in growth rates. Children grow faster 
today than they did in previous generations, and there is 
good evidence for maturation as well. Encompassing the last 
five to eight decades, this change has been recorded in 
many areas of the world — Britain, Western Europe, Scand- 
inavia, Japan, Canada, and the U.S.A. and for all socio- 
economic groups. Unfortunately, valid height-weight data 
are not available for large groups of children prior to 
the mid-nineteenth century, so we do not know the total 
duration of this secular change. A few of the available 
data are portrayed in the following illustrations. Fig- 
ures la and lb were constructed from the U.S.A. data for 
boys and show the extent of the secular change in height 
and weight. For example, 15 year old white males are, on 
the average , 30 pounds heavier and 5 inches taller than 
their counterparts in 1880. The change has been proport- 
ionally greater in the adolescent (32% increase in weight) 
than earlier in childhood (15% increase for the 6 year 
old) . Generally speaking , factors which influence growth 
exert their greatest effect at those times when growth 
is most rapid, hence the disproportionate secular change 
in the adolescent. It is also of interest that the secular 
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increase in height has been less pronounced than that 
for weight: the 15 year old is now 32% heavier is only 

8% taller than in 1880. 



The data on Table V show that Negro boys have also 
participated in this trend, and here, too, weight has 
been affected relatively more than height. 

Data from England are shown in Figures 2a and ab. 

Here it is seen that girls have participated in the secular 
change to about the same extent as boys, that both urban 
and rural populations are involved, and that the change 
has been a progressive one during the past half-century. 

Maturation has shown a similar degree of acceler- 
ation during the past century, as illustrated by Tanner's 
compilation (Table VI) . The average age at menarche has 
progressively declined over the years. It would be of 
interest to know whether maturational changes of similar 
magnitude have occured in boys, but such data are to my 
knowledge not available. The difficulty, of course, is 
the lack of a maturation landmark for the male as clear 
out and as easily evaluated as menstruation. 



It would be most important to know whether intellect 
has shown a similar trend. There can be no doubt, however, 
about the effect of earlier maturation on emotional growth. 
Children in the early teens are now more "grown up" and 
aided by their parents and their schools,^ have set back 
the age at which heterosexual school activities are pursued. 

One can only speculate on the cause of this trend, 
and without an established cause it is impossible to 
forsee the future. In the absence of good growth data 
prior to the mid-nineteenth century it is equally im- 
possible to project the current trend backwards into 
previous centuries. We must be content with the data 
at hand. 

Of the possible causes, there are four which may 
be considered. First, the secular change may merely 
be a rebound phenomenon, the hypothesis being that prior 
to the industrial revolution children were of today's size; 

* the revolution brought with a multitude of social, econ- 
omic and nutritional factors which stunted growth, and we 
are not, and have been for a half century or more merely 
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Table V 

Secular Changes in Growt h of Negro Boys 
(Data of Meredith, 1963) 





ca. 


1900 


ca. 


1950 


Age 


Height 


Weight 


Height 


Weight 


Birth 


48.8 cm. 


3.13 kg 


• 50.0 cm 


3.25 kg 


6 years 


112.3 


19.0 


118.6 


22.7 


10 years 


129.7 


28.9 


136.9 


32.1 


15 years 


153.2 


44.7 


164.2* 


51.6* 


20 years 


173.2 


63 


176.8 


70.4 



* ca. 1932 

Table VI 

Secular Changes in Menarchal Are. Years 

(Data Compiled by Tanner, 1962) 





Average Age at 


Menarche 


(Years) 




Years 


Norway Sweden 


Germany 


U.S.A. 


Britain 


1840 


17 








1860 




16.6 






1880 


16.2 








1890 


15.8 


16.2 






1900 


15.3 15.3 








1910 






14.1 




1920 


15.0 


14.6 


13.9 




1930 


14.2 




13.5 




1940 




13.6 


13.3 




1950 


14.0 






13.4 


1955 


13.3 




12.8 


13.3 
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in a recovery phase. 

Second is the phenomenon of hybrid "vigor." We 
are a nation of genetic hybrids, and hence many deleter- 
ious recessive genes fail to find expression. Against 
this hypothesis is the occurence of secular changes of 
comparable magnitude in the more stable European popu- 
lations . 

Third is the decline in chronic disease brought about 
by the widespread use of such devices as immunization, 
milk pasteurization, sanitation, and more recently anti- 
biotics . 

Fourth, and in my opinion the most plausible, is im- 
proved nutrition. This may even be the mechanism under- 
lying the inverse relationship between family and age of 
maturation, previously noted in Table IV. Rickets, a dis- 
ease which causes a certain degree of stunting, is largely 
a thing of the past. The manufacture, preservation, dis- 
tribution, and availability of high quality fxods have 
greatly improved in recent decades. Many fcods are now 
fortified with vitamins and minerals, and there can be no 
doubt that the economic Situation and hence the purchasing 
power of the poorer economic classes has improved since 
the turn of the century, School lunch programs are an 
obvious example. 

In all mammals the growth rate is a sensitive index 
of nutrition; the rat growth rate is one of the first par- 
ameters to which nutritionists turn when they want to study 
the worthwhileness of some, dietary factor. And indeed 
the highly inbrecl strains pf laboratory rate now grow 
faster than their pre-war counterparts, an effect which 
is quite likely due to better rations. 

Obviously it is impossible to attack the problem 
experimentally as far as human subjects are concerned, 
so our hypotheses must remain as such, and predictions 
as to future secular trends would be fool-hardy indeed. 

If I may allow one more prediction, however, it is 
that more emphasis will be placed in the future on the 
role of nutritional abundance and accelerated growth rates 
on the likelihood of arterial and degenerative disease in 
adult life. A number of animal experiments have clearly 
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shown that systematic underfeeding from infancy enhances 
longevity, and it is known that adult obesity in man 
shortens life expectancy. The long life span of man 
makes for difficulty in evaluating the effects of child 
rearing practices on subsequent health and longevity, and 
it should not be tacitly assumed that the better growth 
performance of today's children is necessarily a prelude 
to a long and healthy life. 
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FOOTNOTE 



1. In discussing the topic of "Adolescent Subculture 
and Academic Achievement" (in Underachievement, ed. by M. 
Kornrich, Chas, Thomas, 1965) Professor James S. Coleman 
sets forth a challenging inductment: The Implications 

for American society as a whole are clear. Because high 
schools allow their adolescent subcultures to divert 
energies into athletics, social activities, and the like, 
they recruit into adult intellectual activities people 
with a rather mediocre level of ability. In fact, the 
high school, seems to do more than allow these subcultures 
to discourage academic achievement; it aids them in doing 
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Legends For Illustrations 



Figure 1. Secular changes in height and weight. Re- 
produced from Meredith, Adv. Child. Dev. & 

B Behavior., Vol. 1 N.Y., Academic Press, 

1963, (by permission of author and pub- 
lisher . ) 

Figure 2. Secular changes in height and weight. Re- 
produced from Boyne et al. , Nutr. Abs. 

Rev. 27, 1, 1957, (by permission of authors 
and publisher.) 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE SPEAKER 
DR. JOHN HORROCKS 



In addition to physical variables in the education of 
early adolescents, those people most concerned must also 
consider other aspects of individual growth. Again a paucity 
of research is indicated in the educational literature. 

What unique characteristics of early adolescents are roost 
crucial in their education? What implications do these 
characteristics bring into the question of grade organi- 
zation? What information can be derived from the field of 
developmental psychology which can be utilized by educa- 
tors in their deliberations concerning the Middle School? 

Dr. John Horrocks of the Ohio State University was 
invited to share his knowledge in developmental psychol- 
ogy with the conference participants in order to seek ans- 
wers to some of these questions. Dr. Horrocks is certainly 
well qualified to speak on this topic due to his study and 
research in this field. His speeches and articles as well 
as his most recent book The Psychology of Adolescence , 
Behavior and De velop ment attest to his expertise in the 
area of developmental psychology. 
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PSYCHOLOGY PERSPECTIVES OF THE 
MIDDLE SCHOOL 

JOHN E. HORROCKS 

♦ 



The middle school is a relatively new arrival on the 
modern school scene in America, dating back only to 1950 
when there appear to have been not more than seven in the 
whole cduntry. In the years that followed its 'growth was 
relatively small until quite recently when the apparent need 
to rethink our educational procedures lent support to new 
approaches. Nineteen sixty actually marks the beginning of 
a great surge of interest in possibilities of the middle* 
school that resulted, by 1965, in the appearance of one 
or more middle schools in some 45 of the 50 states. The 
greatest concentration appears to be in the east (New 
Hampshire to Delaware) , although Ohio seems to have more 
such schools than any other state. An indication of things 
to come is New York City's decision this year to replace 
its junior high school system with the middle school by 
1972 or 1973. By now the discussion is rapidly passing 
from asking whether the middle school is advisable to 
affirming how excellent such schools are for all concerned. 
And therein, lies the danger. The bandwagon can become 
most insidious and we are apt to find ourselves defending, 
as we so often have done in education, a fait accompli 
that later experience proves to be less desirable than 
we had hoped. Once implemented the middle school will 
represent too great an economic, emotional, and professional 
investment to allow any likelihood of reasonably early 
abandonment if it proves to have been an unwise choice. For 
that reason, before the time when the profession will be 
committed, it is important to discuss among ourselves the 
pros and cons of the middle school and to ask ourselves 
as objectively as we may, will this organization actually 
achieve what we hope? Further, will it do so more effect- 
ively than the junior high school — or some other organiz- 
ation - either as it now exists or as it can be made to 
exist? 

Because of its youth there is some difference of 
opinion as to the ideal organization of the middle school, 
but the trend seems to be to make it the middle four years 
of the 4-4-4 administrative plan of organization. The 



greatest variation comes in the number of lower grades 
included since there is some feeling that the fifth grade 
should not be part of the middle school. As a general rule 
the ninth grade is separated and placed with the senior 
high school, thus returning that school to the organization 
that existed before the advent of the junior high school. 

It is interesting to go back and read some of the arguments 
advanced during the days when the junior high school was 
being formed for removing the ninth grade from the senior 
high and placing it with the seventh and eighth grades. 

As we compare these arguments with those advanced for 
the middle school one can not escape the notion that we 
have come full circle. - - 

In any event, we find the middle school as in- 
cluding one or two of the upper elementary grades and 
one or two of the lower high school grades, that is, 
either three or four grades from 5 to 8. For the purposes 
of this discussion I am going to assume a 4-4-4 organization, 
although I shall speakto the possibility of a 5-3-4 sequence. 

Where the internal organizaton of the middle school 
is concerned, the general pattern is to make the fifth 
and sixth grades self-contained classrooms, with the 
seventh grade partially departmentalized as it is in high 
school. While such organizational potpourri poses a number 
of administrative problems, I am going to assume that 
this is the form that the middle school takes. 

The big question is, of course, why the middle school 
evolved. Exactly what is it supposed to achieve and is 
it actually successful in its task. What, in contrast, 
was wrong with the junior high school and could it have 
been improved, economically and effectively to meet the 
objections, And, of course, what is the virtue of the 
middle school as compared to other possible alternatives 
to the old 6-3-3 or 8-4 organization. 

Unfortunately, the answer is not easy because, the 
reasons for instituting the middle school vary widely 
from school district to school district, and even within 
any given school district there are multiplicity of reasons 
advanced, some of them it would appear, being mutually exclu- 
sive. The reasons given ,or in some cases not publicly 
given but existing nonetheless , range from such expediencies 
as a partial solution to a district's segregation problems 
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or administrative efficiency to the more educationally 
defensible reasons of a broadened, more effective curriculum 
and the provision of an improved psychological climate for 
the children who attend. There is much talk of adapting 
,to the developmental status of the adolescent and the pre- 
adolescent. Obviously the advisability of the middle school 
will vary, depending on the task for which it is advocated. 

In this discussion, I wish to address my remarks primarily 
to the psychological reasons for or against the middle school 
where the children who attend are concerned. I am not going 
to speak of reasons that apply primarily to teachers, adminis- 
trators, parents, or the community. 

I believe at the very beginning we have to face one 
problem and that is the fact that the middle school is so 
new that we can only guess about its effectiveness or give 
subjective anecdotal evidence about what we have observed 
or experienced in some middle schools we have seen. That 
is we hypothesize, we theorize, or we just make emotionally 
tinged statements about what we believe. Research is lacking 
and we have few objectively or experimentally arrived at 
answers as yet. In short, we are at the old business of in- 
vestigating after the fact and of initially arriving at 
decisions by "common sense" and of making hypotheses based 
on our own personal interpretation of experiences that we 
have had. I say, " as yet" , but it will not be surprising 
if we erect the structure. Surely the junior high school 
which we now wish to abandon is a case of point. How much 
do we really know-for certain- about what it did or did not 
accomplish ? But all this is beside the point and is for 
the future. My job now is to hypothesize and tell you what 
I subjectively think the middle school will do for or against 
the boys Jand girls who will attend. Actually, I hope that 
my hypotheses and personal opinions will have some basis 
in research , but the research will be about the nature 
of boys and girls in general. It surely will not be about 
what actually happened to them in middle schools. I am 
simply going to try to extrapolate from what I know and 
what research has told me about children to what I think 
will happen to these children in a setting called the 
middle school. I am not going to tell you what I know for 
a verified fact; I am going to tell you what I believe. You 
may not agree with me, and if you do not that does not mean 
that either of us are wrong or right. It simply means that 
we believe differently. 
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Let us start with what many people feel is the primary job 
of the school instruction. Is there anything about the 
middle school that would lead us to believe that it is a more 
effective setting for teaching-that the instruction that will 
occur there will lead to deeper understanding, q !J 1 ^ ke f 
better retention, or more efficient transfer ? I don t believe 
so. I can't see anything intrinsic to the middie school th 
will produce better methodology or better curricula than any 
other organization of grades. Neither, however, is ere 
anything intrinsic to the middle school that will make it any 
worse a setting for methodology. A teaching method is a 
matter of an excellent teacher, the availability of teachg 
materials, the appropriateness of presentation, and J*® ° rgan 
ization of the material to be taught. Given these things, 
what can be done in one school can be done in another. 0 
course the middle school is a new venture and perhaps b ^airse 
the traditions are less entrenched, there will be more fr eedom 
to try new things. But I would warn you that a thing is 
necessarily better because it is new. It may be or it may 
not be. As I have examined the literature on the middle 
school, I find no great departures in methodology of ^structio 
or in the evaluation of the results of intruction. We have had 
self-contained classrooms, departmentalized approaches before 
and semi-departmentalized approaches and some have been goo 
and some have been bad. I Mill Predict that this will 
continue to be true of the middle school as it was 
its predecessors. As a matter of fact, even the ^cept o 
the middle school is not really new. It appears to be q 
similar to the Sekunderschule or the second school of the 
Swiss which takes the child from the lower or primary schoo 
though 3 or 4 more years of schooling. The Swiss seem to 
have found organization satisfactory although there is one 
notable difference as compared to our schools. ahe ^ ss 
system is a selective one in that the lower forty percent 
ofthe class has been siphoned off to trade or apprentice 
programs. However, the fact that the system works in one 
culture does not necessarily mean that it can be trans 
successfully to another culture, particularly when the first 
culture exists under a centralized system free of local school 
boards with their sometimes parochial objectives. 

As it is evolving in America, there seems to be i^ited 
interest in the possibility of team teaching i]i the middle 
s“ aid while this , again, is not a new teaching concept, 
perhaps the new organisation will draw more attention to it. 
As an example, the Saginaw Township Community schools 
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Michigan have been stressing team teaching in their midd ^® 
schools and have been particularly interested in home room 
guidance. The Meredith G. Williams Middle School in Bridge- 
water, Massachusetts stresses a somewhat complicated system 
of both hetrogeneous and hemogeneous grouping according to 
the activity, subject matter, age-level, and I.Q. of the pupi . 
Middletown, Ohio, which incidentally follows a 5-3- P an ' 
uses team teaching and blocks in English, Social Studies, 
Mathematics, and Science. Yet, there is nothing in any of 
these excellent schools that could not just as well be 
achieved under some other organizational plan. I do not 
think the case for the middle school can rest on improvement 
in instruction or curriculm. If new buildings are built, better 
layouts may lead to a better instructional facility; teachers 
and administrators may be encouraged to try innovations in 
instruction and in groupings. But these possibilities a 
unique to the middle school. 

I must temporize. When we consider the children them- 
selves rather than instructional methodology, curricular content, 
or classroom organization, we might look for a pyschoiogical 
basis for justification for whatever it takes to make the 
middle school a functioning reality. 

On purely psychological grounds the major argument 
for the middle school has rested on the assumption that the 
middle school brings together in a meaningful and adjustive 
setting children who are developmentally not hemogeneous. 

At one end of the scale, it removes the fifth and sixth 
grades from the elementary school leaving behind a develop- 
mentally hemogeneous group of younger children ree o 
influence of the needs of the older, and therefore dominating, 
prepubescent group. At the other end of the scale, by 
adding the ninth grade to the senior high school, 1 P a 
these youngsters in-'ah adolescent setting whic t ey nee , 
at the same time removes the predominantly prepubescent 
middle school a group of adolesceents with whom the younger 
children are not really compatible. The end effect is 
supposed to produce a predominantly adolescent senior ig 
school, a predominantly prepubescent middle school, and an 
elementary school free of pressures resulting either from 
the inclusion of adolescents or of those in a process of 
becoming adolescents. It is held that schools organized 
at three such levels would provide psychologica.. climates 
most conducive to children’s emotional and social development, 
motivation, and opportunity to prepare most meaningfully for 
the next school and for the next stage in their sexual-social 
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development. Specifically, some of the psychologically based 
reasons advanced by the various writers in support of the 
middle school include the following: 

1. It prepares children over a period of years to 
meet the crises of adolescence. 

2. It avoids the tendency of the junior high schools 
to precipitate adolescence. 

3. It conforms more appropriately to peer group and 
age-mate distinctions among students. 

4. A transition takes place in the intellectual 
processes about the sixth grade. 

5. It is at about the sixth grade that a physical 
change is beginning to occur and social and emotional needs 
become different. 

6., Puberty tends to start at an earlier age in 
our generation. 

7. It provides a very special environment in which 
pubescence can be experienced without trauma or trepidation. 

8. It provides a situation in which seventh 
and eighth graders would not be competing with high school 
students for academic honors and places of leadership. 



9. Developmental ly, children in grades 6-8 
are more alike than children in grades 7—9. 



10. It helps to slow down the " growing up" 
process because firm Kindergarten through ninth grade 
the oldest group is removed from each level. 

11. Students in grades five, six, seven, and eight 
have common growth characteristics enabling the middle school 
to be managed better in terms of personality development than 
in any other breakdown. For example, social activities such 
as dating, dinner dances, and varsity athletics could be 
eliminated. 



12. It provides a four year opportunity for 
children to pass through the "awkward" stage of maturation 
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and is, in effect r a school for "growing up* 









13. It would provide children an earlier opportunity 
to explore their leadership and vocational aptitudes by partic- 
ipating in various student managed enterprises such as assembly 
programs , school publications, and student government. 

These are interesting and if they are all true, advisable, 
or attainable only in the middle school there would be compelling 
reasons for its establishment. The difficulty is that they are 
not all true, some would create greater problems than they would 
solve, some are not really indigenous to the middle school, 
and some are hardly educational or psychological issues at all. 
For example, why is desirable to "slow up" the " growing" pro- 
cess and why does removing the highest group from each level 
result in such a "slow down ?" If it "slows down" the eighth 
grader by removing the ninth grader, why, equally, does it not 
accelerate the fifth or sixth grader by removing him from the 
elementary group and placing him with the older group of 
seventh and eighth graders. Isn't this robbing Peter to 
pay Paul ? Psychologically, it would appear to me desirable 
not to "slow down" the advance of maturity, even if I were to 
accept- which I do not- that dropping or adding a grade here 
or there would achieve the purpose. As a further example, 
why would one categorize the period of the sixth through the 
eighth grade as the "awkward" period of maturation, and why 
is there an assumption that adolescence is a "crisis" period ? 
One could make a case, supported by research evidence, that 
the proposed middle school years are not an " awkv??rd" period 
of maturation and the crisis hypothesis of adolescence has had 
no standing in psychology for a number of decades. But these 
are only answers to isolated statements taken more or less 
out of context. There is bigger game afoot. 

Throughout the psychologically based arguments for 
the middle school run twin assertions. First, the middle 
school and the four year ljigh school are good forms of organ- 
ization because they bring together people of relatively 
similar pubescent status. Second, these two organisational 
forms offer optimum climates for personal and social adjust- 
ment that are> presumably, superior to other organizational 
schemes. 

These two arguments tend to ignore the fact of individual 
differences based upon each individual's possesion of a 
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multiplicity of differential traits and backgrounds. They 
also seem to imply the possibility of a situational panacea 
for problems, many. of which are more a figment -of the imag- 
ination thar, an actuality in a well conducted school of what- 
ever organization. There is also an assumption that one may 
use chronological age or grade placement as significant cat- 
egories in describing behavior or in positing behavioral 
expectancies. Yet, one can do so only to a very limited 
extent. While chronological age has traditionally been the 
most popular means of classifying children it is not a very 
meaningful one- an external one at that- and it does not 
provide a true physiological or physical picture of the 
individual. Individual differences within any given age range 
are so vast that chronological age as such becomes meaningless 
as a comparative index, particularly if people of similar 
chronological age are compared. For:- example, a thirteen-year- 
old boy may be sexually mature and much more developed 
physically than a fourteen-year-old boy; however a ten-year- 
o 'id girl may have proceeded much further along the path of 
physical development than a thirteen-year-old boy. Hence, 
there is general agreement that one's sexual maturity status 
offers a more useful frame of reference for the comparison 
of individuals than does chronological age or its closely 
associated grade placement. 

It is true that writers discussing the middle school 
do speak of homogeneous grouping of persons essentially 
post-pubescent and pre-pube scent . But there is seldom 
any definition by these people as to what they mean by 
pubescence. One writer speaks of attaining pubescence 
while in the middle school, another seems to feel that 
this will happen later. Technically, a child is pubescent 
when he is able to reproduce his kind- shortly after 
first menstruation in girls and first ejaculation in boys. 
Actually, children are becoming pubescent in every year 
from the fifth grade through the twelfth and while one 
can strike an average and a standard deviation for each age, 
the range is great in any age and the average of advent of 
puberty is about one and one-half to two years earlier for 
girls than it is for boys. When it comes right down to it, 
many of the pubescence arguments for forming middle schools 
and dropping junior- high schools are, if true, better 
arguments for dropping co-educational schools and substit- 
uting in their place unisex schools than they are for the 
purpose for which they were proposed. 
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It might be interesting to see what the pubescence 
situation in the middle school actually would be. Let us 
take boys for example. Table one shows grade, one through 
twelve, together with the cumulative percentages of those 
who have attained puberty by that grade. Assuming a 5-3-4 
organization about 9 percent of the boys who enter the 
sixth grade are pubescent and about 11 percent more become 
pubescent during that grade. By the end of the eighth gra e 
6.5 out of 10 are pubescent. With such a dispersion how can 
we speak of the middle school as being primarily either 
pubescent or pre-pubescent and couldn't we build an equally 
good argument for placing the eighth grade with the nint 
grade as we could for placing it with the seventh ? And 
what of the poor fifth and sixth graders ? Aren t we 
doing them just as much of an injustice by placing them 
with the seventh and eighth by placing them with the 
ninth ? The picture changes, of course, when we add girls 
with their earlier attainment of puberty. But, it seems 
to me, much of this is quibbling. Ultimately we deal wi 
individuals. Groups do not learn. Individuals do. Groups 
do not become socially or emotionally maladjusted. Individuals 
do. The group has no existence apart from the individuals 
who compose it and we must be careful in juggling groups 
for administrative efficiency that we do not lose sight of 
the individuals who compose the groups. The real question 
that we have to ask is this: does it really make any 

difference if adolescents and pre-adolescents are house 
together in a school geared to promoting learning as we 
as social and emotional adjustment ? Providing that 
the needs of each are cared for, there seems to be no 
particular reason for separating them. It is a matter 
of providing a good program for each student and for the 
immediate group with which he is most closely identified. 



PERCENTAGE OF BOYS ATTAINING PUBERTY 

Percent 

0.38 
1.13 
2.20 
4.83 
10.96 
17.88 
25.71 
23.14 
10.08 
2.57 
0.64 

Adapted from Kinsey data 




IN EACH OF THE GRADES IN SCHOOL 

Cumulative 



99.84 

99.46 
98.87 
96.13 
91.26 
80.34 

62.46 
36.75 
13.61 

3.53 

0.96 

0.32 



19.66 
_ .54 
63.25 
86.39 
96.47 
99.04 
99.68 
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The crux is the program? not the school organization. Some 
school systems are better able to provide a good program 
through a middle school while others can do a better 
job in a three year high school. If teachers and admin- 
istrators who operate a junior high school set it up in such 
a manner that they permit a given group of children on the 
basis of age, socio-economic status, race, religion, or 
whatever to dominate the school at the expense of everyone 
else, then why should it be supposed that these same people 
would run any school differently ? If the ninth graders 
were permitted in such a poorly run school to dominate the 
rest, why shouldn't we expect the eighth graders to dominate 
the rest in the middle school ? And I do not believe the 
creation of a middle school teaching certificate is going to 
make any difference. 

What I have said about an individual approach where 
pubescence is concerned seems to me to be equally true for 
setting up a climate to promote emotional and social adjust- 
ment. From the time children are bom, through a process of 
socialization and verbal mediation, children learn about 
themselves and their environment; they construct their 
personalities; they learn roles; they learn coping behavior; 
and they begin to build a concept of self which all through 
the first two decades of life they continually revise as 
they test reality. The construction of an identity is the 
main business of growing up and in this area as in no other 
is the matter of individual variation so great. The big 
question to ask about a child is: who does he think he is; 
where does he think he is going; what does he construe his 
world and the people in it to be all about. Further, what 
are his coping behaviors, his anxieties, his interpersonal 
skills, his roles, and his motivations. In these matters, 
the differences within a grade or within a group of grades 
is just as great or greater than between grades or groups 
of grades. Of course, we can set up motivational and cultural 
expectancies for any category we wish to posit, but the 
limitations are severe. I simply can not see that any school 
organization is going to arrive at any really significant 
homogeneity. There may be many good reasons for forming the 
middle schools, but they are not psychological- at least 
where the children are concerned. 

In summary, I would say that while many of the 
psychological and methodology— of— teaching reasons advanced 
in defense of the middle school are quite valid, it can not 
be assumed that their attainment is confined to the middle 
school organizational pattern. It is quite possible that 
many elementary and junior high schools could gain the same 
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advantages by making adjustments in the present administ- 
rative organizations and methods of teaching. As a matter 
of fact, many have, and have been doing so long before 
the middle school was suggested. That the middle school 
can do a better job because of its organization is at the 
very least moot. I think that it is fair to say that 
along with the assumption that a proper environment can 
facilitate the learning process of the child goes the 
converse that there is no one "proper" environment for 
every child and that even with the best environ ant will 
vary from time to time with the same child. Vars put it 
very well last year when he wrote, "Neither changing the 
institution's name or moving its grade level brackets up 
or down a notch will necessarily affect the character of 
the education it provides." 

At this point I do not need to tell you that my impression 
of the middle school as a psychologically tenable unit is not 
particularly favorable. I realize that it is easy enough to 
tear down, and much harder to build. Under the circumstances, 

I should perhaps indicate what I would advocate. First, I would 
not necessarily abandon the junior high school for for some- 
thing that may well be no better and which has been advocated 
as capable of achieving ends in a setting that I think would 
actually preclude attainment of many of these ends. I would 
do considerable research with existing middle schools before 
I would proceed further. We must remember that when we con- 
sider the middle school we have to ask what it can do better 
or what it can do that can't be done whether in existing 
schools or some other organizational pattern that might be 
conceived.. When all is said and done I believe that if we 
were to base a school upon truly psychological factors we 
would have to abandon placement of individuals together on 
the basis either of chronological age or grade in school, 
substituting instead various personal criteria for the 
groupings. For example, pubescent status, social-emotional 
environment, educational attainment, general and special 
abilities, and various personality components such as diff- 
usiveness of identity. Since these variables are not necess- 
arily highly correlated we would find ourselves wanting to 
put individual A in one group in terms of pubescent status, 
in an entirely different group in terms of intelligence 
and in still another group in terms of social or emotional 
adjustment. But, even so, combinations of these variables, 
however imperfect, would give us a better and more workable 
picture than chronological age and grade placement. 

In conclusion may I remind you once again that my 
remarks treat only with the middle school from the meth- 
odological and psychological side. It may well be that 
administrative and other issues would present a different 
story, but I would still maintain that the personal welfare 
and learning of children are the main reasons for the 
existence of schools. 



INTRODUCTION TO THE SPEAKER 
DR. THEODORE FOSSIECK 



In considering any innovations one of the first 
considerations must be the establishment of a rationale 
for the change. In what ways should the Middle School 
be different from the traditional junior high school . 

What should be the purposes of a Middle School ? Shou 
i;here be changes other than the relatively simple grade 
changes from seven to nine to five or six to eight ? 
is extremely important that a basic rationale and philosophy 
be established so that as school districts institute the 
change to Middle School they will be basing it upon a firm 
foundation of theory rather than on the quicksand of 
expediency. 

Few people are better qualified than Dr. Theodore 
Fossieck, principal of the Milne School, the campus school 
of the State University of New York, at Albany, to speak 
on the topic, Purposes of the Middle School. He has de- 
voted his time recently to the theoretical framework of the 
Middle School, and during his sabbatical year visited many 
Middle Schools both in the United States and abroad to combine 
empirical strength with theoretical background. 
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PURPOSES OF THE MIDDLE SCHOOL 
THEODORE FOSSIECK 



Like the elephant being described by four blind men, each 
of whom thought of it in terms of his own limited experience, 
middle schools are often described differently by different 
people. The difference between us and the blind men is that 
we are aware of the need to synthesize the knowledge which 
we gather from several sources in a coherent whole, and we 
hope that by the end of this week you will have a better 
understanding of this animal "The Middle School." 

There are any number of ways in which a discussion of the 
"Purposes of the Middle School" may be organized. This after- 
noon I have chosen to discuss some of those purposes 
in terms of the four groups who are most affected by those 
purposes- the pupils, parents, public, and professionals, 
so that you may subtitle this discussion, if you like, 

"Four Peas in a Pod. " 

At the outset it would be well to establish our frame 
of reference for the discussion. I would hope that we can 
prevent some of the confusion which often arises in educational 
discussions when the same term is used to designate several 
different ideas. This practice is regrettable when only one 
term exists, and it is inexcusable when several terms are 
available especially when some of them have clearly defined 
and accepted definitions. Since we are here to discuss a 
different animal from the "junior high school," we ought 
to attempt to arrive at some agreement on the character- 
istics of that animal, "the Middle School." The point 
of view expressed earlier that the term "middle school" , 
should be reserved to designate a particular school organiz- 
ation with a particular philosophy is an excellent one. If 
I got the message of what this "middle school" is, I believe 
that it is a school including grades 6 through 8 with an en- 
riched general educational program emphasizing basic skills 
and attempting to meet the needs, interests and abilities of 
the eleven to fourteen year old girls and boys who would 
attend such a school. The philosophy of such a school 
has been well slated by the staff of the Meredith G. 

Williams School of Bridgewater, Massachusetts. In essence, 
it encompasses a program which would provide experiences for 
each child at his own level. It takes into account encour- 
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agement for the slow learner, improvement for the average, 
and challenges to the bright child. 

The Barrington, Illinois, Middle School indicates 
that it is attempting to provide curriculum which enhances 
exploration, and which can operate in a flexible educational 
program. The program is basically designed to meet the 
natural demands of the eleven to fourteen year old boys 
and girls. 



The terms, "intermediate school" and "junior high school" 
should be reserved in my opinion to describe schools including 
grades 5-8 and 7-9, respectively. If they meet the second 
definition of the Middle School philosophy, I would leave the 
designation of them to the educational researcher who is more 
concerned with finding the proper cubbyhole for each unit than 
in what is happening to the people being served by that unit. 

I would be the first to admit that changing the name over the 
entrance or changing the grades housed in a given building 
does not automatically produce a middle school. 

One conclusion reached early in a consideration of the 
purposes of middle school is the obvious one, but one which 
should be stated to help establish our frame of reference, 
that many of the purposes of the middle schools are not unique. 
What makes middle schools unique in addition to some of 
their purposes is their approach to the purposes accepted for 
them. My function this afternoon is not to tell you how middle 
schools will accomplish their purposes but to lay the frame- 
work for your later discussions on good and workable ways 
of achieving some objectives which I will present and perhaps , 
some others that I may not get around to presenting. 

As I indicated to you earlier, there were several 
ways that I could have organized this presentation, and 
I have chosen to look at the "Purpose of the Middle School" 
in terms of the four groups most concerned about che purpose 
of such a school: Pupils, Parents, Publics, and Professionals. 

First of all, let us look at such a school in terms of 
its pupils. During the remainder of this week you will have 
the opportunity of hearing in much more detail the character- 
istics of preadolescents and early adolescents who are found 
to be in grades six to eight. Probably the two most out- 
standing characteristics are those being in a state of change 
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and exhibiting extreme differences in whatever characteristic 
you wish to name. The middle school accepts as a primary 
purpose the response to and development of its student body's 
needs, interests, and abilities which differ considerably 
from those of elementary and high school youngsters. The 
Barrington Middle School was designed to meet the problems 
caused by the uneven growth problems of children in the areas 
of social, physical, emotional and intellectual development. 
This design lent itself to the initiation of the concept of 
cui exploratory curriculum which would operate in a flexible 
educational program. 



These youngsters are actively engaged in the process 
of developing from children into adults. They need 
to find their places and develop into functional beings in 
four distinct but overlapping areas: as an individual, 

a family member, a peer group member and a citizen. In all 
these roles, they react physically and emotionally, as well 
as intellectually. The middle school through its child- 
centered exploratory program, removed from the precedents 
and examples set by the ninth-graders and free from the 
career and college pressures of high school, should be 
able to assist its pupils in developing the competencies 
which both they and our society feel they need. 

Let us look at the impact of the purposes of the 
middle school which each of these needs creates. A 
primary need is that of becoming effectively an integrated 
person. The school has the choice of using this felt need 
to help build its program or to motivate the youngster 
strongly enough that he will delay meeting his own felt 
needs until after he has met the needs which the school 
is pushing. If the middle school proposes to aid the 
child in meeting this need, it must provide experiences 
designed to assist him to understand and accept himself. 
Acceptance of oneself involves adjusting to the facts of 
one's own physical and emotional characteristics, and 
scholastic abilities, that cannot be changed, and accepting 
the responsibilities involved in a program to change those 
things which can be changed. We have all seen the "Tomboy" 
who finds it hard to forgo the delights of her comradeship 
with the boys in favor of the unfamiliar pleasure of 
developing her feminity. We also have seen cases of the 
boys who in spite of all their bravado and self discipline 
find themselves crying when they get really angry. These 
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children are passing physically, emotionally, and intell- 
ectually through the developmental stages at which a child 
matures into an adult, and they must be helped to understand, 
as well as to accept, those changes which are occurring to 
them. The entire school program, and particularly science 
classes as well as group and individual guidance activities, 
should be organized in a middle school to accomplish this 
purpose. 

An effectively integrated person not only accepts 
himself physically, emotionally, and intellectually, 
but he also needs to know what he is capable of becoming. 
Middle Schools attempt to fill this need by providing opp- 
ortunities for the students to explore both intellectually 
and empirically their strengths and weaknesses. The 
entire curricular and extra-class activity program should 
be devoted to these ends , and it can be when a middle 
school is freed of the distractive influences of the high 
school and the program is directed toward the developmental 
needs of its students. As Dr. Clute said this morning, 

"The period for being grown up is much longer than that 
of growing up." Let's make good use of this limited time ! 
For example, well-planned guidance programs integrated with 
subject areas can meet this need by assisting the youngsters 
to understand what tests have shown about them. Middle 
schools can and should extend to the youngsters the New 
York State philosophy that guidance records should be made 
available to the parents, which of course carries the 
implication that raw data is always interpreted by those 
who have collected it. I concur heartily in. the philosophy 
that school records should emphasize positively the 
achievements rather than enumerate all the failures of a 
student. 

Middle schools should assist the student in under- 
standing himself and his potentiality by providing truly 
exploratory experiences. Exploration was one of the 
original purposes of the junior high school, but over 
the past thirty years its purpose has changed considerably. 
Two reasons were originally advanced for the exploratory 
function of the junior high school: First, there was an 

attempt to motivate youngsters to attend high school by 
exposing them to experiences in the junior high school 
in which they were successful or in which their interests 
or enthusiasm could be stimulated sufficiently to 
motivate high school attendance. Secondly, there was the 
objective of assisting students in a more objective 




selection of high school courses. Since most youngsters 
attend high school today, it is the second function of 
exploratory courses which today meets the needs of the 
middle school youngster. Any one of the courses in science, 
foreign language, art, etc. may be used as an example of the 
advantages of a middle school program aimed at the needs of 
the youngsters. Take for example the teaching of a foreign 
language. If we free these courses from the subject matter 
limitations of traditional beginning high school courses, 
imaginative teachers using a wide variety of techniques 
can give students experiences in which they can be successful 
in all aspects of a language and they can take time to 
assist unsuccessful children in finding the causes of their 
difficulty, as well as to assist students in realistically 
selecting high school courses. These objectives must be 
programmed, as our computer friend would say, into the 
course and the success of the course judged as much on them 
as the proficiency with which a youngster speaks or reads 
a language. Although we do not practice acceleration in 
both math and foreign language in the Milne School for 
some youngsters, it is a practice scheduled for review by 
our curriculum committee next year and it illustrates per- 
fectly both the dominance of the high school program in a 
junior-senior high school and the possibilities of indep- 
endence of a middle school. 

A second important need lor the youngster of middle 
school age is for assistance in defining and developing 
competency in his functioning as a member of his family 
group at this particular time of his life. All of us are 
familiar with youngsters of this age vacillating between 
desiring complete independence of family at one minute 
and then retreating to the security of the family situation 
the next. Through all its activities, and especially the 
group and individual guidance facilities, the middle 
school should offer opportunities for the child to find 
sympathy and understanding as well as the comfortable 
experience of learning that others of his peer group have 
the same problems, and possibly some answers to such problems 
as getting along with parents, siblings, and relatives, of 
being treated like a child, or being given little or no 
attention at home. While many of the activities involved 
in achieving this goal must be provided by the family in the 
home setting, the school in working with the whole child 
must be aware and take account of the tensions which may 
develop in the course of meeting this need. 
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Becoming the accepted member of a peer gorup is the 
third major problem faced by students of middle school age. 
The problem has a number of facets ranging from how to be 
at ease in all kinds of social situations with the boys and 
girls to the amount of conformity which one should under- 
take with one's age group. Youngsters of middle school 
age have indicated in surveys their concerns about how to 
meet people, how to dance or keep a conversation going, and 
how to dress and entertain acceptably. Closely related 
are all of the questions about dating and marriage about 
which young people begin to think as they undergo the onset 
of puberty. A child-centered curriculum in the language 
arts, supplemented by a good group guidance program, can do 
much to help youngsters find satisfactory answers to these 
questions. 

Through its extra class activity program the school 
can provide situations in which these necessary social skills 
can be- developed, and it can place this aspect of the child's 
education in proper perspective by designing activities 
which are appropriate in both scheduling and in nature. 

Some middle schools limit their social activities to members 
of a single grade, so that sixth graders are not expected to 
participate in the same activities as eighth graders, and 
vice versa. This reminds me of a remark by a principal 
of an intermediate school, grades 5 through 8, who was 
asked how they took care of that age range at an evening 
affair, and he said that they just opened the whole building 
so that the 5th graders could run up and down the halls, 
while sixth graders played games with their own sex, seventh 
graders sat and looked at the opposite sex, and the eighth 
graders danced. A number of middle schools have found 
that these goals of developing social skills were more 
effectively achieved through informal activity scheduled 
immediately after school, rather than in the evenings. 

Middle schools emphasizing the child-centered curriculum 
attempt to plan such activities to produce an atmosphere 
of normal, every-day, casual participation. When physical 
education classes are conducted on a coeducational basis 
for some activities like square dancing, it is a short step 
to widespread participation in extra-class social affairs. 

Meeting the need for adequate and acceptable social 
performance is an area in which every effort should be 
made to establish both a philosophy and practices which 
are understood, accepted, and supported by both home and 



school so that one can reinforce the other. Cooperative 
planning and operations of such affairs involving the 
students, parents and the school is educationally and 
psychologically sound. 

Becoming an effective citizen of both school and 
community is the fourth area of major concern to middle 
school age youngsters and one which the school program should 
be designed to assist the youngsters in meeting. The early 
adolescent is deeply concerned about the choices he must 
make about what to believe, in which religious and social 
activities to engage, and what are his responsibilities as 
well as the privileges of citizenship. An important purpose 
of the middle school should be to assist the students in 
developing a set of moral values and practices which will 
make them contributing members of the school and community. 

Encouraged and given the opportunity these youth will 
readily engage in patriotic, service, and religious activities 
which may well set the pattern of many of their future actions. 
The school should provide opportunities for these adolescents 
to gain experience in the service aspects of school citizenship, 
which may lead to additional practice in community activities. 

In extending the concepts taught in social studies and the 
language arts, the group guidance and extra class activity 
programs can be very effective. The total school programs 
must be designed to make participation in these service and 
citizenship activities the normal, acceptable mode of 
behavior. 

Summing up what we have said thus far, the middle school 
must design a program aimed at meeting the needs of its youth 
as individuals, as well as members of families, peer groups 
and school and local communities. In doing this we should 
keep in mind Ruth Strang's generalization of the needs of 
this group when she alluded to the chief phenomenon of 
adolescent development as being the problem of establishing 
a concept of self. Dr. Strang also discusses the needs of the 
adolescent. He has a need to maintain affection and to 
have a feeling of security with people in his immediate personal- 
social environment; a need to have a personal philosophy; a 
need to establish a feeling of worth which comes through 
achievement and which will also make him acceptable and suc- 
cessful in adult society. 

One could go into considerable further detail about 
how to organize a middle school which proposes to satisfy 
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those four needs of its pupils, but you will have the 
opportunity throughout the week to hear some experienced 
practitioners in the art of the middle school administration 
tell you how they are doing it. 

Now let us move on to the second group which will 
help determine the purpose of a middle school- the parents. 
Parents see the primary purpose of a middle school as the 
provision of the educational background basic to the success- 
ful continuation of a child's educational career, as well 
as the development of certain social and physical compet- 
encies. 

First of all, parents expect the middle school to give 
their children the background, knowledges, and skills re- 
quired when the youngster enters a subject-oriented high 
school program. Parents assume that each level of the 
school program will give first priority to meeting the 
requirements of the next level of the school program. 

While middle schools will do well to resist the efforts to 
push specialized courses downward into.it so that the 
high school can teach beginning college-level subjects, 
parental support for middle schools is frequently aroused 
by the promise that a middle school will permit students 
to have the advantages of academic specialists and more 
advanced equiment and facilities (usually in foreign 
languages or science) a year earlier than is possible with 
the usual junior high school organization. We would hope 
that the middle schools built with this premise would plan 
the use of these facilities for exploratory rather than 
acceleration objectives. 

While the middle school must assume responsibility 
for the academic transition which is required of its 
students, it must at the same time offer a curriculum 
and subject matter of its own choosing which will permit 
it to achieve the purposes represented by the needs of 
its pupils. There will be some areas on which it must 
take a stand particularly one that the high school will 
have to accept the students where they are as they come 
from the middle school and move on from there-a practice 
to which high schools have been giving lip service for 
years. 

The educational skills which parents expect middle 
schools to assist their youngsters in developing are those 
which will enable him to learn efficiently. 
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These include reading, writing, speaking, listening, computing 
and studying. Each of the middle school subject areas must 
develop the skills particularly appropriate to it and 
reinforce those of the other disciplines. Every teacher must 
be a teacher of spelling of the entire vocabulary of his 
particular subject discipline. Each teacher must motivate 
his students to express themselves clearly both orally and 
in writing on the subject under her guidance. 

The social skills that parents expect their youngster 
to achieve in the middle schools are the ones which we have 
discussed previously as meeting the youngster's needs to 
develop into a contributing member of his family, peer and 
community groups. The hope and desire of slowing down 
the social development of pre-high school youngsters has 
moved many parents to support the concept of a middle school 
housed in a separate building and conducting it's own extra 
class-activity program in terms of the children's needs, 
rather than in terms of aping the senior high program. 

Many parents would like to see reduced the social activities 
involving dates, corsages, evening dresses, and other 
trappings of senior high affairs so often copied by 
junior high school students, and encourage by a few mothers 
and father reliving their youth through their children, 
or unable to cope with the child's excuse, "Everyone's 
doing it." 

The physical competencies, like social ones, which 
parents expect middle schools to teach should be those 
appropriate for the develpping child. He should be assisted 
in developing basic skills with recreational activities 
such as bowling, tennis, golf, archery, and winter and water 
sports which will enable him to make good use of the 
increasing amounts of leisure time which are predicted 
for the coming decades. The middle school should also 
teach youngsters to be intelligent spectators of team 
sports. If time permits, a limited amount of intra- 
mural participation in team sports should be provided 
for all. However, the middle school can and should 
take advantage of its separateness and uniqueness to 
avoid like the plague both parental and professional 
pressures for using the middle school time and facilities 
as a "farm team" training ground for potential high 
school athletic teams, or to develop middle school 
"varsity" teams to compete with other schools. The same 
thing goes for marching bands and all the other activities 
which junior high schools have copied from senior high 
schools. 
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Closely associated with these physical competencies are 
the extra-class cultural activities. Middle schools should 
assist their students in becoming intelligent spectators, and 
to the extent that it contributes, meeting their needs as 
developing persons, spectators, in such areas as music, 
drama and the dance. Again the emphasis should be on 
the development of attitudes and skills which will cont- 
ribute to the worth while use of leisure time rather than 
the production of professional artists. it is to be hoped 
that these activities can be carried on so that instruction 
and practice sessions are enjoyable and personally satisfying. 
Deferred rewards and satisfactions do not meet the needs of 
of middle school age youngsters and are very ineffective 
motivators, and parents must be helped to understand that 
a polished performance is not the sole criterion of an 
effective school program. 



Thus far we have looked at the purposes of middle 
school as seen by two groups - pupils and parents- vitally 
interested in and affected by those purposes. We have 
tried to emphasize the need for a program based on the inter- 
ests, needs and abilities of the youngster at this stage 
in their personal and educational development. Now let us 
turn to the third group instrumental in establishing 
purposes for the Middle School — the professionals and 
practitioners- the staff of teachers, professional special- 
ists, and administrators. 



The professionals would give first priority to those 
purposes which the pupils and parents have indicated as 
desirable. The profession accepts its responsibility to 
assist people to do better the things they are going to 
do anyway, but it retains its right and responsibility 
exercising leadership for improving the behavior 
of its clients. There are two additional purposes served 
by middle schools which originate with or are primarily 
implemented by the professional staff. One is the leader- 
ship shown to the profession in developing educational 
techniques which are more effective than present ones and 
which can be adopted by other levels of the educational 
program. Both of these call for much imagination and in- 
itiative on the part of the staff. 



Middle schools have an unique opportunity within 
the educational community to improve and possibly 
enlarge the curriculum offered by the schools. Strategically 
located between the elementary schools with their emphasis 
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on basic skills and the high schools with their emphasis 
on subject matter, the middle school has the greatest 
freedom to revise its curriculum in terms of appropriateness 
for not only the age level but the period in history of 
its students. Faced as is any educational system with a 
maximum amount of available student time, the middle 
school must be continually alert to the development of 
new and the disappearance of old needs, in order to up- 
date its offerings. 

The field of mathematics offers an example. Here 
the topic of computers must be considered to determine 
if any aspects of them are appropriate for inclusion 
in the learning experiences of the middle school group. 
Assuming that this topic is found to be worthwhile, it 
poses the problem of determining what topics currently 
offered should be de-emphasized, which might be the 
findings of square roots or computing volumes of cyl- 
inders, for example. 

Foreign language and consumer education are two 
subjects which were given little consideration for 
inclusion in the curriculum when the junior high school 
was introduced, but their possible and relative cont- 
ribution to meeting the needs of today's youth and 
future citizens must be weighed against the contributions 
which some of the long entrenched subjects may have to 
offer. Likewise the content of present courses must 
be continually reviewed for its appropriateness. The 
committee of citizens studying the question of a 
possible middle school for Mount Kisco, New York 
concluded: 

What the contemporary and future citizens of 
Westchester County need in this area (of practical 
arts) are not lessons in "cocoa making", the 
pleating of chintz curtains, or hammering to- 
gether of book-ends and footstools, but an 
understanding of the aesthetics of design for 
the home and some knowledge of how the tele- 
vision set and power lawnmower work. 

Since many parents are not as forward looking as those of 
the Mount Kisco area, and other suburban areas which have 
pioneered in the introduction of middle schools, the school 
must act as the catalyst in the process of improving 
the educational program. 
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Development of new techniques of instruction again 
is the responsibility of all segments of the educational 
program, but the middle school should make use of its 
freedom to pioneer in these activities. One major ad- 
vantage of the middle school organization is that it 
provides a three year period devoid of the limitations 
of the Carnegie unit in which the children and the 
staff can get to know each other and to work together to 
achieve pupil-centered purposes. Large and small group 
instruction, programmed learning, individualized programs, 
and upgraded programs are examples of educational techniques 
whose effectiveness have been thoroughly demonstrated in 
middle schools and have been adopted by forward looking 
elementary and high schools. 

The fourth group having a part in determining the 
purposes of a middle school is the public, represented 
by its board of education-the prescribers of educational 
practice in the schools which they support. Just as each 
of the previously described groups may originate some 
purpose to be met by the middle school which may not be 
felt strongly by the other groups, so the board of 
education out of its experience, sensitivity to the local 
pulse, and/or the charge given to it by the state may 
deduce some missions or purposes for its schools, whether 
they be middle schools or some other organization. Some 
of these purposes may be educational, but all of them have 
impacts on the educational program of the school. 

Boards of education may be forced by the State to 
prescribe certain purposes for middle schools which do not 
particularly meet the needs felt by other groups. For 
example, state legislatures have enacted laws requiring 
that information concerning such topics as alchohol, drugs, 
health, and citizenship must be taught. Commissioners 
of Education through their departmental regulations 
have added other curriculum requirements. These all 
effect the school program and must be related to the 
purposes of the school as seen by pupils, parents and 
others. 

All schools, not middle schools only, may sometimes 
be organized to serve the purpose of implementing social 
service or political objectives. One state desiring to 
insure good health for its citizens may require the pro- 
vision of dental care in the schools or hot lunches for 
indigent children. Other states desiring to integrate 
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different socio- economic and/or racial groups may organize 
the schools for this purpose. It is alleged that the reason 
for the replacement of the junior high school organization 
in New York City is population. This integration objective 
has been given as one of the reasons for organizing middle 
schools in other communities. 

Another purpose for middle school organizations which 
appeals to some boards of education is that of economy. While 
middle school programs may be more expensive in terms of 
specialized staff members and equipment than elementary 
schools, they are often less expensive than high schools, and 
provisions of specialized equipment and services in one 
middle school may be less expensive than providing the 
same service to each elementary school with a sixth grade. 

Some boards of education have found that they can reduce 
the number of high schools, or make more efficient use 
of the high school staff and equipment with a student body 
in grades 9 through 12, if they build middle schools to 
distribute the school population in such a way as to pro- 
vide the most economical educational program in the 
entire district. Similarly, boards of education sometimes 
have included grade six with the seventh and eighth to use 
efficiently the special teachers required by a comprehensive 
traditional junior high school program. 

In summary then we have said that the middle school is 
a distinct and unique organization which emphasizes a child- 
centered curriculum designed to meet the needs, interests, 
and abilities of pupils in grades 6 through 8. We have 
taken each of the groups involved with the schools — Pupils, 
Parents, Public, and Professionals — and have attempted 
to review the purposes which each of them would want 
served by a middle school. We think that the changes 
of these purposes being accomplished are better under 
a middle school organization than with the traditional 
junior high school or some other administrative arrang- 
ement. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE SPEAKER 
WALTER PAGELS 



Although theory is extremely intriguing in all of 
its aspects, many administrators are concerned with the 
application of the theory. One of the problems of the 
traditional junior high school was the inability of educ- 
ational practitioners to bring to fruition many of the 
fundamental beliefs of the theorists. Pragmatic problems 
have always faced the junior high school administrator. 
College entrance requirements, the Carnegie Unit, unreal- 
istic parental expectations among others have forced 
re-evalutions of basic educational policies in many in- 
stances. 

In an attempt to explore basic ideas inherent in 
the middle school movement, Walter Pagels, the principal 
of the Barrington Middle School in Illinois has been 
invited to speak to various aspects of the development 
of the middle school concept and its pragmatic application 
in his school setting. Mr. Pagel's experiences in the 
development of a new middle school should prove extremely 
instructive to other administrators facing many of the 
same problems. 
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A MIDDLE SCHOOL IN ACTION 
WALTER PAGELS 



Middle schools have been described and defined in many 
different ways- as a school between elementary school and 
high school or as a school that allows the pre-adolescent, 
with his need to be dependent, to move more smoothly into 
adolescence with his need and desire to become independent- 
or, as a school that is a link between primary schools 
concentration on basic skills and the high schools increasing 
opportunities for specialization. In any case, it is a 
school with opportunities for exploration, a school dedicated 
to serving early . adolex cents. 

Adolescence itself has been described many diff- 
erent ways and almost any way of describing an adolescent 
seems to be correct. Psychiatrist: night say it is the 

most emotional phase and invention of western culture. 

Others define the adolescent as marginal men- neither child 
nor adult — with the following characteristics: 

1. Emotional instability. 

2. Sensitivity. 

3. Unbalanced behavior. 

4. Too much tension. 

5. Vacillation between cextremes of 
.contradictory behavior. 

One of the most apt descriptions of an adolescent is: 

"Confused by self-doubt, plagued with forgetfulness, 
addicted to extreme fads, preoccupied with peer status, 
disturbed about physical development, aroused by phys- 
iological impulses, stimulated by mass media communication, 
comforted by daydreams, frustrated by restrictions, 
loaded with purposeless energy, bored by routine, irked 
£>y social amenities, veneered by "wise cracks", insulated 
from responsibility, labeled with delinquency, obsessed 
with personal autonomy, but destined to years of 
economic dependency." 




In short, one might say, like the popular song, 
adolescents are "bewitched, bothered and bewildered." 
Junior High's in the past and now middle schools are 
starting to serve this group. As administrators, we 
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must be cognizant of the past performances of the junior 
high school and of the values of the emerging middle 
school pattern. I think many of us recognize that even 
with impressive lists of objectives and goals our junior 
high schools have not met them and that in the past, 
junior high schools have been just that- junior or little 
high schools. In fact, it can honestly be said that in some 
cases, a junior high school was an introductory high 
school or at best, a prep school for high schools, often 
including many of the activities best restricted to the 
older adolescents. A little over 50 years ago the 
junior high schools were started because of a wish to 
extend secondary education downward. It is said in some 
quarters that middle schools are now emerging because 
they may: 



1. Help solve the racial integration problem. 

2. -Colleges are demanding a four year sequence 

3. With the continued movement toward consolid- 
ations, larger schools are being built. 

Where does this leave us ? It puts us in a position 
of trying to do a better job than the old junior high 
school no matter what the reason for '.he emerging middle 
schools. It also presents problems nc challenges admin- 
istrators to design schools and programs in which the 
curriculum emphasizes the process as much as the product= 
a curriculum that calls for action since the very nature 
of the middle school student demands activity — a curr- 
iculum where problem solving and the development of 
attitudes and skills will help solve problems of the 
future. All of this is not easy because the teaching 
staff for many middle schools have not been trained 
for middle schools. There is not the same emphasis 
in teacher training on middle school education as there is 
on secondary or elementary education. This means that 
administrators must work with colleges and universities 
to provide better training specifically for middle school 
teachers. It means also that administrators must re- 
educate teachers presently on their staff through an active' 
in service prgram. It isn't enough that I have traveled 
to see Nova High School in Florida or Ridgewood and Lake- 
view High School in Decatur, Illinois. It isn't enough 
that our Director of Instruction has traveled to Newton 
and Lexington. As a matter of fact, it may well be too 
much because rather than having administrators travel, 
it would have been better had these trips been made by 
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teachers so they could see firsthand change and the results 
of change. I suppose if there are things that an administaror 
of the new middle school must do- 

1. He must become a change agent. 

2. He must inspire and excite his faculty. 

3. He must subtly point out that old programs 
might be like"the old grey mare just ain't 
like she used to be. 

4. He must encourage his teachers to be innov- 
ative and to try new ideas. 

5. He must never say as I'm sure we have all done, 
"Oh, we started something like that years ago." 

While we are talking about change, it should be pointed 
out that once there is a climate for change, you should 
make no little changes.. Changes should be bold and far- 
reaching. Little change is too restrictive while big 
change allows for significant results. 

What are some specifics middle schools might do ? 

1. They might individualize a program for students 
because unlike the senior high schools, they are 
not tied to Carnegie unit. 

2. They could go non-graded. After learning the 
basics in primary school, a middle school child 
could progress at his own rate through explora- 
tory phase before getting to high school. 

3. They could effectively use team teaching. If 
we are to remain flexible and meet the students' 
needs, we must also use teachers flexibly 

and use those things that teachers can cont- 
ribute successfully. 

4. We can use laboratories imaginatively to reach 
students with special needs. 

5. We can use program learning to accelerate the 
rate of learning for individual students. 

6. We should make use of our libraries effectively 
and make them more than just storehouses of 
books. 

7. Lastly, middle schools must set up the 
program so that children will work and can 
work independently. 
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All of these seem like a large order but it can be done and 
is being done in many, many places, but not nearly enough. 
Administrators must go out on the limb and start standing 
for something for the good of the children. 



INTRODUCTION TO THE SPEAKER 
DR. WILLIAM ALEXANDER 
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As is true of many educational innovations, dif- 
fering ideas have been expressed concerning the Middle 
School movement. Questions have been raised concerning 
such basic issues as even the grades to be included. Should 
the Middle School include grades five to eight or six to 
eight? What differences, if any, would be found in the 
functions and purposes of these two grade organizations? 

A statement of the purposes of the six to eight Middle 
School has already been brought to our attention. At 
this juncture we should investigate some of the fundamen- 
tal premises of the five to eight Intermediate School to 
investigate possible differences between the two. 



Possibly no person in the country is more qualified 
to speak about the five to eight Intermediate School than 
Dr. William Alexander from the University of Florida. Dr. 
Alexander, who is nationally known for his work in the 
general field of curriculum, has written numerous books 
in addition to countless speeches and journal articles. 

His most recent work has been devoted to the purposes of 
an Intermediate School of grades five to eight. His ra- 
tionale is accepted by many as being the definitive state- 
ment concerning the functions of the Intermediate School. 
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PROGRAM AND ORGANIZATION OF A 
FIVE THROUGH EIGHT MIDDLE SCHOOL 
WILLIAM M. ALEXANDER 



I was, of course, very pleased and delighted to have 
an opportunity to be here in your New York State , and part- 
icularly at this conference on the middle school. As one 
who, in the last few years, has been raising some questions 
about the characteristic organization of our shcool system, 
it pleases and interests me to know that so many institu- 
tions and so many school people are responding with ques- 
tions of their own — that they are interested to take a 
look once again at the continuity of education from school 
entrance to school termination and to think about what is 
the most appropriate program for different levels of school- 
ing . 



I would like to make it clear that in coming to talk 
with you, I really have no ax to grind, nor program to 
promote. I have some considerable interest in this matter, 
and I think possibly it is appropriate to take a little 
while to tell you what these interests are and why they 
are. I am not at all certain of any categorical answer 
to the question of what school really should bridge the 
elementary school and the high school. As a matter of fact, 
may I point out to you that throughout our educational his- 
tory, many communities have had no in-between school at all. 

It has been only about 50 years since our first junior 
high school was opened, and already this institution has 
become a very large sector of our educational establish- 
ment. During these past 50 years, increasing need has 
been felt for some kind of school to bridge the elementary 
school and the high school. And so I think I might ap- 
propriately entitle what I have to talk to you about, "a 
school to bridge elementary and high school," or " to bridge 
childhood and adolescence." I could not help reflecting, 
as I flew in here last evening, on the changes that have 
occured with regard to this question in the last three years. 
It was exactly three years ago this month that I flew to 
Cornell University to address a conference sponsored by the 
junior high school group there on "The Changing Junior High 
School." At that time I talked about the desirability as 






j I saw it, of some reorganization of the junior high school 

[ into a middle school. I remember that at the conclusion 

of that conference, two people spoke to me about organiz- 
ations that were occurring in their district. Now there 
may have been more in New York State, but I only learned 
| at that time about a couple. It was the following fall 

I of course, that the committee in New York released the 

I report recommending a 4-4-4 type organization for .some- 

| what different reasons. This timing was sheer coincidence, 

I for I knew nothing of that committee report, and I am sure 

I the committee knew nothing of my speech. But during these 

1 three years that have elapsed, there has been quite a move- 

I ment away from the 6-3-3 organization in your state and in 

1 other states, particularly in this section of the country. 

| I know today when we talk about a middle school organiz- 

I ation, the idea is not quite so novel, and there are more 
persons with experience, or interest in the school. My 
fear is, and I say this quite deliberately, that we may 

I be going into too much of a bandwagon type movement with- 

out the careful reflections, discussions, planning and 
organization needed to have a better school program. 

And so it is significant that you people have come 
! together this summer to reflect about what kind of school 

program and organization you need. Three years ago when I 
talked for the first time in my experience on the need for 
reorganization of the junior high school, again today when 
I talk to somewhat the same topic but in a somewhat dif- 
ferent context, I am motivated primarily by three reasons. 

I think I would like to explain these educational reasons 
because I am not suggesting that a reorganization is needed 
to solve building, enrollment, or desegregation problems, 
or any of the other problems that are not really related 
to the educational program itself, regardless of how im- 
portant they may otherwise be. 

| My first reason lies in a very strong belief, shared 

I am sure by everyone here, certainly by the majority of 
American educators, that we must have a continuous program 

I that takes youngsters from school entry to school termin- 
ation, and in these years, helps each boy and girl move 
somewhat gradually from dependence in his learning activ- 
I ities, to independence. If I could have my wishes, and I 

i think I speak for all of you, I would want every youngster 

\ who graduated from an American high school to have become 



so well educated during these years of progress from the 
first grade or kindergarten or the pre-primary grade, when- 
ever we pick him up, that he is now able, really and truly, 
to continue his own education. The one fact that seems in- 
escapably clear, as we look towards the last third of the 
twentieth century in America, is that the individual who 
succeeds, socially and personally, will be the individual 
who is able to continue learning on his own. There are 
certain realities of the present and certain probabilities 
of the future that do make ours a learning society in 
which a growing number of individuals will be spending more 
and more of their lifetime in a highly active, highly moti- 
vated pursuit of learning. 

I point to three factors. First, there is a strong 
and wonderful movement, with all of its problems, toward 
a new recognition of the rights of each individual in our 
society, including the right to the best opportunities 
possible to continue learning on his own. Some of our new 
educational programs show a new concern for the culturally 
deprived and many other members of our society. And we 
may be, for the first time, putting into educational action 
a very beautiful philosophy of education of living that is 
summed up for me in a very brief quote from Goethe: "If you 
treat an individual as he is, he will stay as he is, but if 
you treat him as he ought to be and could be, he will become 
what he ought to be and could be." I believe we are attempt- 
ing, these days in education, more satisfactorily and more 
adequately, despite all the problems involved, to treat in- 
dividuals more as they ought to be and could be rather than 
as they are. And as we do this, we are helping these learners 
move into their full status and place in the learning society 
of our country. 

The second fact that points to the necessity of devel- 
oping each individual to the point where he will learn on 
his own, is the familiar constellation of facts which we 
loosely call the knowledge revolution or the knowledge ex- 
plosion. I won't bore you with all the statistics, for you 
and I have only to review our own lifetime to be impressed 
with the rapidity of change and with the added expansion 
of knowledge. It is impressive to recognize that on the 
average every ten minutes some new invention is patented 
by the U.S. Government, and that every day 2,000 pages of 
new information are released by the presses of research 
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organizations, business, industry, and government. It is 
inescapably clear that the growing body of knowledge is such j 

that we cannot possibly expect to teach children all they 
need to know— the most we can do is to teach them what they 
need to know in order to learn what they need to know when 
they need it. 

the third fact that points to the necessity of 
training people to learn on their own is that of occupat- 
ional change and mobility. We are told that the typical 
youngster now in school will engage in three different 
work careers; because of the changes in our society and 
in occupational patterns, we cannot possibly expect to 
train the average youngster while in school even for his 
first career. We can merely get him pointed to one or . 
more careers, and expect him to be able to carry on his 
own training and retraining thereafter with the aid of 
schools, industrial training programs, military programs, 
and university professional schools. 

So I emphasize that today there is need for a new 
educational program and organization to provide more con- 
tinuity in education— —a continuity which will help every 
student to be capable of learning on his own by the time 
he completes school. The second reason that I lean toward 
a new school organization has to do with the facts of hu- 
man development about which you heard this morning. To 
me they suggest that any type of school organization must 
be highly flexible. It must encourage each individual to 
work up to his own capacity without artificial barriers 
between school levels and school buildings. Everything 
we are able to put together in our growing body of know- 
ledge about individual growth and development points to 
the wide diversity of individuals, to the great differences 
in aspirations and capacities of the individuals we teach. 

Let me just mention a few of these facts. For example, 
when intelligence is measured and converted into age units, 
the range among the first graders who will enter your schools 
this September will be about four years. Actually in a 
random population 96 out of 100 children will vary from 4 to 
8 years mentally, with 2 below 4, and 2 above 8. We also 
know that this range of ability will widen as they continue 
in school so that by the time these children have reached 
the 8th grade, you may expect a range of from 9 to 10 years 
in their ability. We also know that similiar differences 
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are found in their achievement in the various subjects. By 
the 7th grade, we can confidently expect a range between in- 
dividuals of some 8 years in their achievement in the differ- 
ent subject fields. Furthermore, the range of achievement 
in various subjects by the same individual also may be great. 
To the extent that the range of intellectual differences a- 
mong children is an argument for nongradedness (and it is 
the main argument, of course) , there is much more basis for 
non-gradedness in the middle years than in the primary ones. 
But this is not the most obvious type of difference in the 
middle school years, it is the phenomenon of puberty which 
begins to appear in these years that most sharply accentu- 
ates differences among individuals. Some girls achieve men— 
arch in grade 5, although a few girls and more boys will not 
reach this stage until the high school years. Although the 
differences between the sexes is pronounced, there are also 
marked differences as to the time of attainment of puberty 
within the same sex. And so children of ages 10 to 14 ex- 
hibit very marked differences in their physical, social and 
emotional development. By age 15, about 85% of the popu- 
lation have become pubescent, r^d a relative degree of homo- 
geneity related to this factor is evident as adolescents 
enter grade 9. 

The wide range of differences among children between 
childhood and adolescence points to the necessity for a 
flexible type of school organization rather than one that 
is fixed and sacred. 

The third group of factors which lead me to conclude 
that some organization other than the 6-3-3 organization, 
as we know it, may be better, are certain practices char- 
acteristic of this now traditional organization, it simp- 
ly does not seem to have provided well enough the continuity 
that we need in education, and it tends to be out of joint 
with today's levels of human growth and development. 

Any educational organization serving children from 
ages 5 or 6 to about 18, ought to have three fairly distinct 
levels. One would be the level of childhood education which 
we have thought of as the elementary school. At the other 
extreme is adolescent education which we have usually de- 
fined as the job of the high school, in between childhood 
and adolescence, there is the need for a third level of 
education which would be middle school education or education 
of the in-between group: the older child, the pre-adolescent 
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and the early adolescent. 



When we examine the programs characteristic of the 
6-3-3 plan, I think we definitely see some flaws. First, 
looking at the junior high school, it was, of course, es- 
tablished back in 1910, as a school to serve the in-betweens; 
it was to be a transitional school, from elementary to 
high school. But other reasons for the junior high school 
became more compelling: to save time, to eliminate the 

inefficiency of the 8th grade of the old 8-4 plan, to meet 
the problem of population expansion in cities after World 
War I. What seems to have happened with the junior high 
school organization is that a unique program for in-be- 
tweener's was overshadowed by a program for adolescents. 

The junior came to look too much like the senior high 
departmentalization, and an activity program and a social 
program for adolescents got established. The needs of the 
older children dominated the program and made it too mature 
I and made it too mature and sophisticated a program for 

i those who are still in between childhood and adolescence. 

I In looking at the elementary school I find as serious 

' a problem as I do in the junior high school. The elem- 

| entary school, as we know it, characteristically has 

| placed a great emphasis on the role of the individual 

I teacher as the guide, the counselor, and the teacher on 

| a self-contained classroom basis for all of the children 

| in his or her room. This type of organization is excel- 

lent, so it seems, for early childhood and childhood up 
to age 10 or 11. But when you look at this organization 
in the face of increasing specialization of knowledge, 
with the increasing need for teachers to be thoroughly 
abreast of the special fields in which they teach, and 
when you look at it in terms of these earlier maturing 
I youngsters who do need more challange in their school 

studies, it is doubtful whether the self-contained organ- 
| ization can really endure. Is it possible, is it feasible, 

is it even desirable, for a 5th or 6th grade teacher to 
| deal adequately with all of the subjects of the curriculum? 

! Now of course, one answer is to departmentalize the elem- 

entary school. But this brings into the elementary school 
I the same faults of the junior high school organization, 

I and I do not for one moment propose departmentalization 

| as the way to organize and instruct a middle school. 
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When we examine the 6-3-3 plan further, we also have 
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to recognize that the 9th grade has never been firmly es- 
tablished as a junior high school year. Even though it 
has been housed in the junior high school, it has been ac- 
counted for as a senior high school grade. Schools have 
been bound by state education department and accreditation 
association regulations, even by the statistical systems 
of the United States Office of Education, to identify the 
9th grade as a high school grade. Frequently out of joint 
with the 7th and 8th grades, or causing the 7th and 8th 
grades to be put on the same Carnegie unit system, the 9th 
grade has frequently been a misfit in junior high. 

Now recognizing that most 9th graders are fully adol- 
escent, is it not desirable to firmly fix the 9th grade 
back in the high school where it has tended to be anyway 
and to have a well-rounded 4-year high school unit? 

Now I want to talk about some of the things we have 
provided in the junior high schools that should be retained 
in the middle school. Before I do this, let me emphasize 
that in this age of educational innovation and experimen- 
tation, the middle school organization seems to offer an 
excellent opportunity for research on an educational pro- 
gram designed to increase rather than stifle intellectual 
curiosity and endeavor. It was this I think that led Paul 
Woodring last fall, in the Saturday Review , to comment 
most favorably on the intermediate school. In fact I 
thought he went a little far out when he said the 6-3-3 
plan was definitely passing out of existence — after all, 
there are still some 6,500 junior high schools in the 
United States. But his reason for emphasizing the pos- 
sibilities of what he called the "intermediate school," or 
the middle school, was that it offered abundant opportun- 
ities for new staffing patterns including the use of team 
teaching, for the use of programed learning, independent 
study, and new course content, and, as a necessity, the 
development of a new kind of teacher education at this 
level. 

I think we may work, as we look into the opportun- 
ities for the junior high school, to be certain that we 
do more than simply try to get on the bandwagon because 
of discontent with what we have. Now let me try to be 
more positive and suggest some guidelines for building a 
model middle school program — one that would retain the 
- advantages, hopefully, of the elementary school, and of 
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the junior high school, but that basically will be a 
school for the age group we are talking about. 

My first guideline is that this middle school should 
be designed to serve the needs of older children, pre- 
adolescents and early adolescents. It should be planned 
as a bridge school, a definite bridge from the school for 
childhood to the school for adolescents, not as a vestibule 
to the senior high school which the junior high school 
tends to be. Let's create a separate school able to stand 
on its own with definite plans and programs so as to 
bridge well the elementary and the high school, providing 
for continuity of education. We know that children in 
this age bracket, in the 10 or 11 to 14 year old group, 
need freedom of movement, opportunities for initiative, 
a voice in the running of their own affairs, the intel- 
lectual stimulation of working with different groups and 
with different teacher specialists. 

I would suggest as another guideline, that this 
middle school organization, should make a reality of 
the long-held ideal of individualized instruction; that 
here we would definitely try to develop a learner inter- 
ested in learning on his own by giving him or her a max- 
imum of the services which would insure a liking for learn- 
ing. I would have every pupil in the middle school as- 
signed to a teacher counselor who knows him well and will 
work with him if at all possible and feasible throughout 
his years in the middle school. I would have an adequate 
program of diagnostic services which permits teachers to 
plan individual deviations from standard programs. There 
would be special instructional units where pupils may 

schedule work so that they can catch up on needed skills 

and so that they can branch out into further experimen- 
tation. 

It is in this middle school too, that, I would place 
primary emphasis on the skills of continued learning. I 
refer to such plain, commonplace, but very important skills 
as reading, as reasoning, as asking questions, as writing, 
as problem-solving, as the use of the library, as the use 

of the reference tools and the intelligent use of all of 

the media which we have available for students' use. Teach- 
ers in these grade levels must be past masters of the guid- 
ance of pupils and the use of everything that is in a well- 
handled library. They must be past masters in teaching 
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youngsters to ask questions , to formulate questions well . to 
get information from whatever sources are available and to 
test out their ideas, their hunches, their conclusions. Then 
too, there would be a beginning of independent study, as 
children are ready, and I expect that they are ready earlier 
than we generally start them. There would be opportunities 
for children on a flexible basis, free of group activity, 
free of class instruction, to work as individuals on many 
types of independent study. 

Particularly it is in the middle school that there is 
needed a rich program of exploratory experiences. I think 
in sizing up the junior high school against its predecessor, 
the 8-grade elementary school, that obviously the greatest 
contribution made by the junior high school was the intro- 
duction of the various types of exploratory experiences. 

These may be less available now as a greater insistence is 
placed on a fuller program of academic type work. 

In this middle school, there ought to be a special 
interest studies, competently supervised, competently op- 
erated on a flexible kind of basis. These services should 
provide individualized instruction in each curricular area, 
and also in such varied activities as reading, acting, cer- 
amics, photography, personal grooming, and also all of the 
arts that we can possibly arrange for and afford to support. 

I would particularly emphasize, in the middle school, a pro- 
gram of health and physical education. This is desired esp- 
ecially for boys and girls of the middle school years, to 
include direct instruction in personal hygiene combined with 
regular participation in fitness activities, special group 
games, carry-over sports activities, with adequate facilities 
and specialized supervision for a wide range of individuals, 
including those needing correctional and remedial programs. 

I think that most of all in these middle schools, we 
would do what we find always difficult, and that is to place 
a very deep and distinct emphasis on values. The middle 
school serves years which precede the full onslaught of 
the temptations of adolescence. These years comprise a un- 
iquely advantageous time for helping children to formulate 
values of their own; to organize and question their practices 
in school, their behaviors, the social attitudes they en- 
counter, the group behavior which they see. This is the 
opportunity for the teacher-counselor who is working very 
closely with a group of youngsters throughout their days in 




school. The object would be to get to know them so well, 
so personally, so intimately, that there may be steady 
dialogue among individual pupils and with their teacher 
for the basis of the judgments that the pupils reach. 

Now as to the organization and the program of this 
middle school related to these guidelines noted: I 

would like to see a program set up on a three-phase basis , 
and this is just a grouping for convenience. First of 
all, I would like to emphasize the phase of basic skills 
and the continuation of instruction in the learning pro- 
cess itself. This phase might be largely on an individ- 
ualized basis using seme programed instruction, with 
competent personnel in charge of reading skills and other 
centers. 

Secondly, as an important phase of this program, the 
general studies area comprising primarily the basic acad- 
emic subjects as we know them of the social studies, mathe- 
matics, language arts, and science. Here there would be 
a very carefully developed sequential program of studies 
tied into the elementary school at one end and the high 
school at the other with full opportunity for children 
to move backward and forward in this program. 

Thirdly, there would certainly be the personal devel- 
opment aspect of the program, which would include the 
special programs of remedial work, independent study, and 
various exploratory experiences. 

Each pupil would be scheduled into all three phases 
each year, Hopefully the arrangements would add up to a 
nongraded organization in which each pupil would be free 
to move in terms of his own ability. He would not be ex- 
pected to progress at the same rate nor to the same depth 
as any other pupil. He would not be expected to be at the 
same grade level in all of his studies. His program and 
his progress would be cooperatively planned with his home- 
room teacher. I think the instructional unit of this 
school would be the individual. The focus would be on a 
program of educational diagnosis and curriculum and in- 
struction for the individual as he comes in his later child 
hood from an elementary school, and as he is maturing to 
become the increasingly independent learner who should 
move into the high school. 




May I mention some possible organizational highlights? 
Could each middle school pupil be in a homeroom of 25 pupils 
who are in the same year in school, but who are otherwise 
a heterogeneous group? I think of the homeroom teacher 
with his or her group of some 25 youngsters as a person who 
has a speciality' in some one of the basic curriculum fields, 
but who also has sufficient insight into the pre-adolescent 
that he or she can serve as the group counselor for this 
homeroom. I would see this group continuing with that 
teacher throughout the three or four years of the middle 
school, so far as it is possible, feasible and desirable. 

I would see the "class" in the middle school as a group of 
four homerooms of about 100 pupils. Each of these four 
homeroom teachers would represent some specialty, one in 
mathematics, one in science, one in language arts, and one 
in social studies. These four teachers would operate as a 
team, a team constantly responsible for planning the basic 
program possible for that class of 100 students. There 
would be many different plans of teaching in this organ- 
ization. I suspect that as children enter the middle 
school, for the first few weeks, maybe a good part of the 
first year, it would be largely a self-contained teaching 
plan, at least for these four basic areas. But as teachers 
plan together, they would begin to provide for some special- 
ization of teaching. Thus the mathematics specialist might 
do more of the mathematics and there might be regrouping 
for this. There could be some very small group instruction 
and some large group instruction, too, with scheduling ar- 
ranged so that each teacher shared in the work of the total 
class. As I see it, in a good middle school, you cannot 
possibly set up a schedule for a year, a semester, or even 
a month in advance, but the team of teachers working with 
their 100 or so pupils would have to make, from week to week, 
and sometimes from day to day, the best kind of plan possi- 
ble for this group. 

Basic studies or the common learning programs might 
comprise about two-thirds of the school day, the other 
one-third to be spent in special centers with specialists 
in charge of reading laboratories, foreign language labora- 
tories, arts and crafts, and other laboratories. 

The vertical unit, assuming you have a school of 800 
or larger, could be a school within a school. There might 
be a unit comprising four classes of 100 each, about 400 
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pupils , with 16 teachers in the basic areas , plus the 
special teachers needed. This would give the children 
in the little school a wider community in which to get 
acquainted, in which to develop new social understandings, 
in which to attain leadership, but not one so large as to 
become depersonalized. 

I have already mentioned that in this organization 
we need especially organized centers, centers that would 
serve the exploratory interests and the remedial and dev- 
elopment aspects of the school program. Pupils would not 
be pinned here in classes. They would be assigned to work 
in these centers sometimes for a short term of instruction, 
sometimes for a longer term. 

Now let me sum up. My chief point has been that we 
do need for these children who are moving from childhood 
to adolescence, the very best educational program that ) 

can be provided. It is here that we can build true learn- 
ers or we can encourage youngsters to get out of school 
just as quickly as possible. It is here that we can get 
progression or regression in learning. It is here that 
we can help to develop the future successful and happy 
individual, or we can help to create the delinquent seg- 
ment of our society. 

In planning the middle school program, I have sug- j 

gested three features of the elementary and junior high * 

school of today that we must retain. One is the close- ] 

ness of every pupil to some one teacher, which is charac- 
teristic of the elementary school with its self-contained j 

organization. I have substituted for that in the middle j 

school, the idea of the homeroom teacher who would work 
with a group of children for a portion of each day, at 4 

least for one year. I have also suggested that we ought 1 

to hold to the gains made in the junior high school with 
the exploratory specializations we have provided there. jj 

Let's increase them, let's make them available earlier, to 
build the interests and stimulate the intellectual activ- l 

ity of the 5 th and 6th graders. Thirdly, I suggested 
that we need to hold onto and improve our emphasis on the 
learning skills which has characterized the elementary 
school regrettably more than it has the junior high school. 

It hardly needs to be added that moving one or two 
grades up from the elementary school and the present 




program of those grades will notcreate a middle school. We 
cannot assume that simply taking the self-contained 6th 
grade out of the elementary school and putting it into a 
new middle school, and holding onto the 7th and 8th grades 
on a departmentalized basis of the junior high school will 
create a real middle school organization. This would just 
place two schools under one roof. Instead this ought to 
be the opportunity to plan for a fundamentally different 
kind of organization utilizing team teaching and some aspects 
of a non-graded structure to provide a much richer experi- 
ence for all the children. 

In conclusion, I would emphasize that whatever program 
is experimented with ought to be truly experimental. It 
ought to be set up on a basis so that the question can be 
answered in a few years, "Was this program really better 
than the one we had before?" 

I doubt if a school district should consider going 
into a middle school program without allowing at least one 
full year of careful planning and studying for program dev- 
elopment and experimental design. In any event, whatever 
new program is introduced should be as carefully through 
out, and as hopefully and as enthusiastically conducted as 
possible. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE SPEAKER 
DR. PAUL J. ZDANOWICZ 



The five to eight Intermediate School Organization would 
seem to be a logical alternative to the seven to nine junior 
high school. Its emphasis upon aspects other than physiological 
might indicate an educational path differing from the basic 
purpose of educating to the uniqueness of early adolescence. 

This path emphasizing the development of learning skills 
and other cogitive objectives will permit educators to select/ 
if they so desire , from more than one basic rationale for the 
schools in the middle. 

Again it would seem appropriate to investigate the practice 
in the field to discover what pragmatic aspects of the five 
to eight Intermediate School seem to have the most import- 
ant implications for educators interested in this area of 
education. One of the more theoretically knowledgeable 
Intermediate School Administrators in the country is Dr. 

Paul J. Zdanowicz at one time a principal of the Meredith 
G. Williams Middle School in Bridgewater/ Massachusetts. 

Dr. Zdanowicz, in addition to his speeches and writings, 
conducted a study about the development of middle schools 
in New England for his doctoral effort. Few men can combine 
knowledge concerning the theoretical and pragmatic aspects 
of the Intermediate School so effectively as Dr. Zdanowicz. 



ADMINISTRATORS REPORT ON THE FIVE 
THROUGH EIGHT MIDDLE SCHOOLS 

BACKGROUND OF THE WILLIAMS MIDDLE SCHOOL 



During the school year preceeding the inauguration 
of our program, the Brovm-Bridgewater Project was in 
existence to assist in reorganizing Bridgewater Schools. 
This project involved a series of meetings extending over 
a period of more than a year, involving the entire local 
professional staff and a team of professors from Brown 
University under the leadership of Elmer R. Smith. A 
portion of Brown University's expenses was underwritten 
by the Ford Foundation. One result of the project was 
a report which included recommendations on various 
phases of the educational enterprises in Bridgewater, 
including a section on the middle school. A close 
relationship with Brown University on an informal basis 
has been in effect ever since. 

Another example of cooperation between our school 
district and higher education is the critic-teaching 
program which was established in the middle school. 

The critic-teaching program provides that up to three 
junior teacher trainees are assigned each quarter to 
personnel selected as critic-teachers . The talents 
and services of these trainees provide many opportunities 
for individual and small group work. In this way, our 
faster and slower boys and girls are challenged to an 
extent heretofore impossible. Publicity given to the 
Brown-Bridgewater Project, the critic-teaching program 
with Bridgewater State College, the first successful 
Russian Sputnik , the National Defense Education Act 
which followed it, and the fact that our organization 
was new and we were thus far unfettered by tradition 
helped to create the climate for changing our program. 

RATIONALE FOR THE MIDDLE SCHOOL 



There are many bases for a grade arrangement of 
5-8 in one building. 

1. Some specialists in child growth and development 
have stated that 11 year olds belong with 12 ' s and 13 's 
rather than 10 's in terms of developmental levels. 



2. Bruner has sugqested that children are able to 
understand more sophisticated concepts earlier — if properly 
taught, at their level on understanding. 

3. Outstanding reading specialists note that grades 
five through eight are the Golden Ages for Reading; a) 

we know that reading skills receive great emphasis in 
grades one to four, and b) children in the middle years 
are not yet overwhelmingly interested in SAC ( not the 
strategic Air Command, but sex, athletics, and cars. ) 

4. studies on creativity indicate that the spirit 
of inquiry and creativity are dampened about grade five. 
This is the age when adults— parents as well as teachers— 
stifle questioning by saying " You ask too many questions," 
"look it up," "don't bother me now." No doubt, this 
occurs because children ask questions we are not equipped, 
either intellectually or emotionally, to handle. 



5. The junior high school has never been universally 
accepted, in fact, it has been the object of much crit- 
icism that it has not really achieved its goals. One of 
the criticisms is that its teachers and principals are 
marking time while waiting for an opening at the high 
school- worse still, some of them have been "demoted" 
from the high school. 



6. It is possible that many criticism results from 
the name itself. Any school organization must be justified 
on its contribution to a specific age level or levels. 

Since junior implies a senior, and since senior connotes 
superiority, small wonder that some junior high schools 
have copied senior high school practices and procedures. 

In many cases the principles and practices borrowed do 
not help often hinder — the realization of providing the 
best possible program for early adolescents. 

7. Children of 1966 mature earlier and are more 
sophisticated than their chronological counterparts of 

1909 — when the junior high school movement began. A possible 
reason for this phenomenon is the increase in effectiveness 
of communication, especially television and cars that have 
increased mobility of families. Better nutrition, better 
and more readily accessible medical care and attention have 
also contributed. This natural increase in sophistication 
is heightened by the schools themselves, with an increase 
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in the number of pub 11= 

in ° lder £i£th gradets - 

8 A leaflet distributed by the Michigan Association 
of scLl Boards describe middle graders as 

"not mature enough for high school, 
interests too varied for elementary 
school 

"too young for dances, 
not interested in children's 

games 

"old enough to explore, 
to young to drive 

-needing counseling and guidance, 
unwilling to accept the he p 
adults. " 

This same organisation has ^m^Uth^ri^cs 
300 physical, social, emo 10 from one to twelve. 

r r rir- ■— » — - 

grades 5 thru 8. 

9 . others have sugg e st e d ^.^h^^dle 3 school- 

early adolescence can be J^om college boards exams and 
with its lack of pressure from junior high sc hool 

r fS r^lr^anrSJmittel although 

inadvertently, to 7th and 8th graders. 

. . Qtaffinq, methods and 

10. Improved < organizatio ^ ^ st l der]ts that are 

materials at 1-4 di f £er from the traditional self- 

contained SEES- type of organisation. 

11. Desire of parents for colleg^ ptep ? special- 

— chance £ot 

art, music, etc. for some children. 



THE MIDDLE SCHOOL-- A PROPOSED DEFINITION 



The middle school is a broad education program designed 
for bys and girls in their early adolescent years. It spans 
the age range of the traditional elementary and/or secondary 
school, usually includes grades five or six through eight, 
and provides the enriched program in each grade. The goal 
of the middle school is to provide a general education in a 
flexible format emphasizing basic skills and giving due 
consideration to children of all levels of ability and 
all areas of growth (academic, social, emotional, physical 
and moral) . 



The program is stressed and is, no doubt, more 
important than grade organization. The definition 
also emphasizes age range rather than grades since the 
middle school of the future will, no doubt, be an up- 
graded institution. Since grade 9, which usually brings 
with it specialization, is not included the goal of general 
education seems appropriate. 



THE PHILOSOPHY AND FUNCTIONS OF THE 
WILLIAMS MIDDLE SCHOOL 



A faculty committee devised a philosphoy statement 
which was tentatively accepted by the entire professional 
staff. In summary, we strive for the optimum development 
of each individual pupil in all areas of growth. We attempt 
to achieve this goal by usually putting into practice 
procedures and techniques suggested by modern thinking in 
education. Too many schools have adopted this same ambitious 
goal but continue to operate in a manner which indicates 
that their actual goal is much more narrow than the one 
they profess to seek. 



The middle school touches on a controversy in 
education between the supporters of the self-contained 
classroom of the elementary school and the supporters 
of complete departmentalization and the use of specialized 
teachers. According to the departmentalists , earlier 
elimination of the one-room, single-teacher concept would 
promote increased rigor in education and more individualized 
instruction. Those who favor the self-contained class- 
room hold that young pupils need primarily to maintain 
a sense of security with a single teacher. 
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In one sense, the middle school idea is to compromise. 
It maintains the single-teacher concept through the fourth 
grade. By this time, the basic subjects are thought to be 
well in hand for most pupils. Then, in an open, less 
restricted atmosphere, the pupil is gradually separated 
from his homelike elementary classroom at a time when facts 
and content can be better provided by specialists. 

As mentioned earlier, schools are confronted with a 
much more sophisticated pupil in the middle grades than 
there was a generation ago. A comparison of standardized 
tests results of then and now indicates quite clearly that 
the pupil of the present is not only ahead of his parents 
in his mastery of the basic skills but also in the breadth 
and depth of his general knowledge. 

The present day curriculum of the high school with 
its emphasis on quality education (accelerated, honors, 
and advanced standing groups) makes more of a demand 
than ever before that the middle grades send to the high 
school the best prepared pupils possible. 

The middle grades, therefore, today present both a 
challenge and an opportunity. Affected as they are by 
unusual pressures from both above and below, it is be- 
lieved that this challenge can best be met by increasing 
the flexibility of the curriculum in grades 5-8 while at 
the same time enriching the instruction that is offered 
to both groups of pupils and individuals. 

The Williams Middle School represents an effort to 
provide flexibility. Its aim is to make further progress in 
serving individual differences with quality education in a 
flexible format. 

ARTICULATION 



As is true of all intermediate schools, articulation 
is one of the prime functions of our middle school. We 
consider articulation to mean relating what we do to what 
has happened already in our primary schools and to what will 
take place in the regional high school. Classrooms of our 
primary schools are virtually completely self-contained. 

The regional high school serving our children is depart- 
mentalized and the pupils are grouped by subject. To 
help achieve articuation , we have taken the following 
steps. In grades five and six, pupils are assigned to 
one teacher for at least one-half of our school day. 



In grades seven and eight, we are departmentalized. 
Since we assign pupils to homerooms supervised by teachers 
whom they have in academic subjects, we reduce the number 
of adjustments to be made by the boys and girls. Many 
students have the same teacher for a given subject or 
subjects in grades 7 and 8. 
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OUR PHILOSOPHY 



As educators at the Meredith G. Williams Middle School 
we believe it is the purpose of. our school to provide a 
program whose major goal is the harmonious development 
of the physical, social, intellectual, aesthetic, and moral 
growth of each child in order to prepare him for more 
effective participation in our democratic way of life in a 
rapidly changing world. 

We believe that our program should provide experiences 
for each child at his own level. Just as we strive to en- 
courage the alow and improve the average, the bright should 
be challeneged. 

The middle school, an emerging school for "tweeners" 
or early adolescents, regardless of which of the three or 
more directions in which it is progressing, is based on 
providing better for individualization of pupils programs. 

To achieve this ambitious goal of school-wide individualzation 
of learning experiences, I feel that teachers and other 
professional staff members must be considered as educational 
diagr osticians. They employ their assessments of a 
pupil's needs om terms of the child's ability or achievement 
(or lack of either or both) , and, what has too long been 
neglected, not in educational theory, but in practice in 
the classroom or laboratories — individualizing or pre- 
scribing accordingly. 

We in education are often critcized, among other 
things, for testing, testing and more testing without 
sufficient or proper follow-through — and this criticism 
has some validity. Although we still have a long way to 
go, we know more and more about children each year. 

But, we have not made enough significant changes as a 
result of our knowledge. 

Once an assessment of a child has been made, pres- 
criptions must be devised and followed for each child to 

1. build up his strengths, 

2. to correct weaknesses, either actual or 
relative, and 

to capitalize upon his or her interests 
and drives in a particular direction or 
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PROGRAMS FOR GRADES FIVE AND SIX 



We rejected departmentalization but recognized that 
5th and 6th grade teachers are not superhuman. Our program 
for fifth and sixth graders is triplicate. Subject such as 
art, music, French, physical education, home economics, and 
industrial arts are taught by specialists to heterogeneous 
groups. The skill subjects, reading and arithmetic, are 
taught to groups that are homogeneous in regard to 
proved achievement. Although the work is ungraded, the 
children are kept with their age mates. This arrangement 
is possible since we have one hundred fifty to two hundred 
pupils in each grade. The third part of the fifth and 
sixth grade programs are a core made up of all other subjects 
and is taught by one teacher to a heterogenous group. A 
full-time science specialist is provided to coordinate 
the work of the teachers in the lower school, articulate 
science offerings with the upper school, conduct in service 
programs, present large group lecture demonstrations, etc. 

Put simply, we help our fifth and sixth grade teachers 
whenever they need assistance. We stress cooperative teaching 
on a grade level basis with some large group instruction. 



PROGRAM FOR GRADES SEVEN AND EIGHT 



The progran for seventh and eighth graders is departme- 
ntalized. In adademic subjects, homogeneous grouping is 
accomplished, in general, by utilizing at least four 
criteria; intelligence quotients, results on standardized 
achievement tests, previous marks and teacher judgement. 

(In non-academic subjects, all children are scheduled 
in groups that are heterogeneous by homeroom) . Some 
refinements include scheduling students with above 
average ability in mathematics for one of the modern 
math programs (this is being expanded to include mere 
children each year) and assigning those who have records 
indicating high achievement in English to French and a 
writing laboratory. A language laboratory is used with 
A-LM French program and above average students are 
scheduled for two double periods of English per week. 

These double periods arft used as laboratory periods 
for teaching composition and permit the pupils to write 
under the direction and close supervision of teachers, 
with reference materials already available. Below average 
students are assigned to reading rather than French 
with these groups kept at about 15 students. 
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Flexibility and some elements of ungrading and team 
teaching are facilitated by the use of parallel scheduling 
or back-to-back scheduling. In this sytem, two or more 
teachers teach the same subject during the same period at 
the same time. Regrouping of students according to ability 
or interest and large group instruction are made possible 
with a minimum amount of interference with the total 
program, in this primitive form of cooperative teaching. 
Also, this type of scheduling usually insures that teachers 
concerned with a large group of children have mutual conf- 
erences periods — another contribution to cooperative 
teaching through cooperative planning. Then too, the 
availability of up to forty-five student teachers 
from Bridgewater State College makes possible a tre- 
mendous amount o£ individual and ssmll-group work; 
tutorial work and seminar-type discussions are util- 
ized frequently. In academic areas we have coopera- 
tive teaching on a subject matter basis. 





Our co- curricular program includes a junior band, 
a concert band, a dance band, instrumental ensembles, 
several choruses or glee clubs, a junior Red Cross Club, 
a library club, a chess club, press club, science clubs 
and intramural athletics, as well as student government 
organization. The intramural program is perhaps our out- 
standing co- curricular activity. Paid supervisors are 
assigned, and the activities are open to all pupils, boys 
and girls alike, from grades from five through eight. 

Most of the intramural activities take place after school 
on a strictly volunteer basis, and a wide variety of activities 
is included in the program. More than three quarters of the 
students take part, more than half of them regularly. 
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ADVANTAGES AND LIMITATIONS OF THE MIDDLE SCHOOL 



The advantages listed below hold true for Bridgewater; 
the limitations should not be considered insurmountable. It 
is obvious that most advantages are to the fifth and sixth 
graders who, for the first time, are scheduled for enriched 
experiences with specialized personnel and facilities. 

Advantages 



1. Special facilities such as a home economics suite, 
shop areas, and a fully equipped gymnasium are available 
for the first time to our fifth and sixth graders. 

2. Special programs such as guidance, health, speech 
therapy, and remedial reading and the services of helping 
teachers are also available for all children more economically 
f®^ fifth and sixth graders than could be done in our 

three neighborhood schools. 

3. A four-year span gives us ample opportunity to get 
to know and understand our youngsters. 



4. The limitation of the Carnegie Unit is not a factor 
in our program, and electives are not as much of a problem 
as they may be in a school serving pupils in grade nine. 



5. The newness of the organization has encouraged 
creativity in developing new techniques in both administration 
and teaching. 



6. More adequate and modern equipment is available 
than could be provided economically in our neighborhood 
schools. 



7. Subject-matter specialists are available to 
with the fifth and sixth graders. Two purposes are 

served by this arrangement.. First, the greater depth 
of subject matter training of the specialists permits 
them to challenge the more able fifth and sixth grade 
children. Second, by utilizing the services of the 
seventh and eighth grade teachers, we have been able to reduce 
the size of fifth and sixth-grade classes for some subjects. 

8. Teacher morale is excellent because teachers are 
not standing pat and because innovations are put into op- 
eration gradually— and only after careful planning and in- 
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service meetings and with the support of the staff. 

Limitations: 

1. Since we have committed ourselves at least tentatively 
to ungrading content, more time is now required by teachers 

to devise new techniques and to evaluate and select new mat - 
erials to help our plan achieve maximum ef fectivness . 

2. The administrative difficulty of scheduling is 
complicated further, in this case, by our attempting to 
develop a smoothly operating enterprise around not only 
a transportation service and a lunch service but also 
around educational television programming over which we 
have very little control. 

3. Reporting pupil progress, typically a thorny problem, 
has become more complex by our having made adjustments in the 
direction of teaching each child at his level. (It is hoped 
that our newly instituted parent-teacher conferences will 
help solve this problem. These conferences will take place 
twice a year with released time for the teacher.) 

4. Originally, the exuberance of our teachers for 
new programs such as the School Mathematics Study Group 
and the A-LM French program may have placed unduly heavy 
demands on our early adolescents, but time has taken care 

of this for us. Also, originally we felt that fifth graders 
may be too unsophisticated and immature in some aspects 
to receive instructions in the same school as eighth 
graders. Our experience has, however, not proved this to 
be so. The author's personal opinion is that our pupils 
may comprise a more homogeneous group than is found in 
the more standard seventh, eighth, and ninth grade junior 
high schools. Also, we should recall that our modern 
mode of living with its improved medical and nutritional regime, 
increased family travel, and improved television pro- 
gramming has done much to mature and sophisticate our 
current fifth grade children. 

5. In a dynamic school, extended time and effort are 
required to help keep teachers informed on how new ideas 

in education affect existing procedures and programs.lt has 
been a real battle to interest some in cooperative teaching 
or using overheard projectors, or programmed lessons, 
but progress has been made. 
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6. Although our school plant is excellent, it was 
not specifically designed for a modern flexible middle 
school program. Our cafeteria and auditorium are the only 
areas large enough for large group instruction, and we have 
to improvise to find suitable areas for small group and 
individual work. 
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GENERAL COMMENTS 



The newness of our organization and program and the 
reasonably extensive planning that was provided for per- 
mitted us to abolish or put into practice certain features 
as recommended by authorities and thoughtful practicing 
educators. 

1. We moved away from the single textbook approach 
in the direction of more and better use of audio- 
visual aids including educational television, 
programmed units, extensive use of field trips, etc. 

2. We had no graduations, class days, promotion 
exercises, honor rolls, honor societies, soph- 
isticated social programs, etc. 

3. We had no interscholastic athletic program. 

4. We did have an average program of intramural 
athletics with paid sponsers, a variety of 
activities, aimed at carry-over values, with 
voluntary participation and a late bus. 

5. Emphasis on the complete development of each child 
was fostered by deemphasizing traditional letter 
grades through the implementation of regularly 
scheduled parent-teacher conferences on released 
time for teachers. Ninety percent participation 
was achieved, with 1 1/2 conferences per the 
child average. In the fall and spring these 
conferences replaced the report card. 

6. Many club-like activities grew out of regular 
classroom work. 

7. Guidance and/or whole child point of view is 
stressed with extensive exposure of one pupil 
to one teacher. 

8. Instructional materials were geared for ability 
and achievement levels rather than age or grade 
level alone. 
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9. Joy of and fun in learning were emphasized 
through emphasis on the practical or relevant 
in curriculum. 

10. We placed emphasis on service-adjustment 
counselor , speech therapy* special classes, 
dental hygienist, affiliation with a mental 
health clinic. 

11. Emphasis on aural-oral approach in modern 
foreign language was begun at an early age. 

EVALUATION 

The report of the Brown— Bridgewater Project suggests 
that the staff of the middle school evaluate the re-organized 
program in terms of the extent to which the following 
criteria are being met: 

1. individualization of pupil programs 

2. differentation of instruction 

3. self directed or independent study' 

4. flexible grouping 

5. academic progress 

6. flexibility of arrangements for learning (space) 

7. flexibility of arrangements for learning (curriculum) 

8. use of wide variety of teaching resources, 
including those untapped in the community 

9. guidance and testing to support individualzation 

10. emphasis on the use of teacher specialties 

11. increased use of technological aids to instruction 

12. emphasis on the library as an instructional center 
13 specialized instructiqn at an earlier grade level 
14. articulation with the elementary schools and with 

the regional high school 

These criteria are, it must be pointed out, not unique 
in their application to the middle school. They are generally 
accepted guides to evaluating any school offering a modern type 
of educational program. We feel that some progress has been 
made in each of the above-named areas. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE SPEAKER 
DR. NELSON BOSSING 



While considerable discussion has taken place through- 
out the country concerning varying alternative approaches 
to Middle Schools, education colloguy has in general run 
subordinate to the more basic issue of the philosophy of 
early adolescent education. In line with this philosophy 
what are the basic functions of a junior high school? What 
should junior high schools be doing in order to best serve 
the needs of the early adolscent? Are there common purposes 
which might be appropriate for both Middle Schools and the 
junior high schools? 

In our perusal of the underlying purposes of early 
adolescent education we can probably find no more capable 
person for assistance than Dr. Nelson Bossing of Southern 
Illinois University. Dr. Bossing has been active in early 
adolescent education for decades, and has been instr’imental 
in the development of core curriculum theory. His book, 
Developing the Core Curriculum co-authored with Faunce, 
is considered one of the masterful works in this field of 
pedagogy . 
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EDUCATION FOR THE EARLY ADOLESCENT 
NELSON L. BOSSING 



For a long time the junior high school appeared to 
little more than mark time. Then suddenly it began to 
expand rapidly. From 1896 to 1900 Aubrey Douglass sug- 
gested that four, and Briggs that two junior high schools 
had been established, and not over twenty in 1910. Most 
authorities, even Briggs at one point, agree that not 
over three hundred junior high schools were in existence 
by 1920. Calvin O. Davis, Secretary of the North Central 
Association at that time, holds that it was doubtful if 
sixty per cent of these schools could legitimately be 
called junior high schools. Band wagon pressures always 
have led some administrators to join what they think is 
a popular movement whether they know what they are doing 
or not. By 1930 there were nearly two thousand such in- 
stitutions, by 1959, the last official U.S. Office of 
Education data, there were five thousand junior high 
schools, and by 1966 many more, although authentic figures 
seem not available. 

Figuratively speaking, counting noses is not the 
best index of the growing importance of this organization. 
Until recently the junior high school has been like the 
poor relation or the younger child in the family, all too 
often it has donned the cast off clothes of the elementary 
or senior high school as these schools have moved into 
modern palatial educational centers. In recent years the 
junior high has been judged to be of such educational im- 
portance as to merit new buildings especially designed to 
facilitate radically new educational programs. 

Perhaps a good measure of the growing interest in 
the junior high school is the increase in the number of 
books produced on this segment of our common schools. 
During the time the junior high school was beginning to 
gather initial momentum for a period from about 1915 to 
1924 six books were written, then for a dozen years there 
was no particular interest expressed through the appear- 
ance of new books. In 1937 one major text on the junior 
high school appeared, in the 1940's two books were pub- 
lished, in the 1950's we began to feel a resurgence of 
interest in the junior high school — five books were 



written, one a revision. Now halfway through the 1960's 
we have six major general books that have been written on 
the junior high school, with eight to ten complete bulle- 
tins of NASSP devoted to the junior high school. In addi- 
tion two books have appeared on the special subject of 
guidance in the junior high school, the U.S. Office of 
Education, in 1963 presented an elaborate survey of the 
junior high school, and since 1960 several lesser publi- 
cations devoted to the junior high school have appeared. 
Already by the midpoint of this decade more than twenty 
publications have appeared on the junior high school. 
Possibly an even more significant index of the importance 
of this sector of our educational system is the aroused 
interest in new curriculum designs for this age group 
and a corresponding demand for new teacher training and 
specific certification requirements for junior high school 
teachers and administrators. 

CHANGING CHARACTER OF THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

To understand clearly why the education of early 
adolescence is such a vital problem to us tonight may 
we take a quick look at the changing educational character 
of the junior high school. Contrary to popular thought 
1893 not 1910 represents the real historic beginning of 
the American junior high school. The Committee of Ten, 
1893, represents the crystallized thinking and concrete 
recommendations from which has come the dominant concept 
of the junior high school for most of the first fifty 
years of its history, affecting a large sector of thinking 
about this school even today, and which led to the estab- 
lishment of the junior high school in 1896. 

That concept and institutional example was spelled 
out by the Committee of Ten, 1893, in the seventh-eighth 
grade institution separated from the elementary school 
and made a part of secondary education, having as its 
purpose the extension of high school education downward 
two years and thus streamlining the secondary school as a 
college preparatory institution enabling the colleges and 
universities to push back into this extended secondary 
period, subjects it had been required to take over in the 
historic struggle of the American high school to shake the 
domination of the status quo college and university and 
provide a vital functional curriculum for American youth. 
This struggle was dramatized in the early history of the 
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Academy of 1751 and the English Classical School in 
Boston, in 1821, which four years later was to become 
the English High School. 

You will recall that the Committee of Ten under the 
leadership of the famous and dynamic Charles Eliot, pres- 
ident of Harvard University, recommended the separation 
of grades seven and eight from the elementary school and 
made a two year school, organized as a secondary school, 
imitating the high school in organization and purpose. 

It was to be organized on a separate subject basis, rigidly 
departmentalized, promotion was to be by subject, teacher 
subject specialization, utilization of high school teach- 
ing methods and standards , thus divorcing this new insti- 
tution completely from the elementary school and stream- 
lining it as an integral part of a six year college pre- 
paratory institution. 

The first educational institution established in 
conformity with these specifications of the Committee of 
Ten is now generally credited to Richmond, Indiana, which 
in 1896, three years after the 1893 Committee of Ten re- 
port, established a two year school inclusive of the sev- 
enth and eighth grades, housed separately in a new building, 
and meeting the specifications as to the organization of 
this new school outlined by the Committee of Ten. In 1918, 
Calvin 0. Davis, secretary of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, asserted that most jun- 
ior high schools of that date were two year schools. Other 
junior high school authorities of the period including 
Thomas Briggs in The Junior High School , 1920, support 
the Davis conclusions that most junior high schools began 
as two year schools. 

With the turn of the century new factors began to 
be emphasized leading to change in the junior high school. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Columbia University, 
and John Dewey were two stalwart educational leaders who 
began to emphasize the importance of early adolescence in 
the junior high school period. In 1904 G. Stanley Hall's 
famous two volume study on Adolescence was published which 
gave objective support to Butler and Dewey. From that 
time forward to the present there has been a consistently 
growing emphasis upon early adolescence as the key identi- 
fication of a junior high school. 
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Another consideration affecting the character of the 
junior high prior to 1930 came with the shocking discov- 
eries in the first decade of this century of the terrific 
drop out rate in our schools. A.S. Draper, Commissioner 
of Education of the State of New York in 1904 estimated 
that only one-third to two-fifths of the pupils enter- 
ing the first grade remained to complete the eighth grade. 
Edward L. Thorndike of Columbia University in 1907 in a 
monograph’ issued by the U.S. Bureau of Education entitled 
The Elimination of Pupils From School estimated that only 
a fifth of the white children stayed in school till the 
fifth grade and less than one in ten graduated from the 
high school. Leonard P. Ayres, as a result of an extended 
study of pupil's elimination in large cities substantially 
agreed with the findings of Thorndike. George D. Strayer 
studied the U.S. Census data collected in .1908 and reported 
retardation and elimination conditions similar to those 
of Thorndike and Ayres. This led to an extended period 
of "bread and butter" vocational emphasis in the junior 
high school as a holding power attraction. In the late 
1930's I chanced to speak to the faculty of the oldest 
junior high school established in Minneapolis. Before the 
meeting with the faculty the principal piloted me about 
the building explaining the program. In the basement he 
pointed out the change that had taken place since the 
building had been erected. At first, he said, his entire 
baser ient floor was given over to vocational training. 
Gradually vocational 'education has been deemphasized 
until now only two rooms are used for that purpose. And 
he could have pointed out that even what vocational empha- 
sis was left differed radically from what had been offered 
originally. 

Since 1930 the emphasis of educational leaders has 
been away from the college preparatory function, mechanical 
organizational problems , and momentary vocational strategy 
to a concentration of attention upon early adolescence 
and its needs as the distinct concern of the junior high 
school. James Glass, eminent supporter of the junior high 
school in 1930, declared: "The philosophy of the junior 
high school movement will be sound in proportion as it is 
founded upon the psychology of early adolescence." 1 
Proctor and Ricciardi of Stanford University, prominent 
disciples of the burgeoning movement of this period, insist 
that "The junior high school is an attempt to reach and 
serve the individual student in the early adolescent stage." 
2 Charles H. Judd, a staunch supporter of the junior 
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high school throughout its growing pains of the thirties 
and forties observed that "The junior high school period 
of life is a period of unique intellectual and social 
demands. . .Human nature calls for a junior high school 
which is different from a senior high school. "3 In the 
major textbook on the junior high school produced in the 
thirties, Pringle adds his voice to the stress now uni- 
formily placed on the centrality of early adolescence as 
the feature of the junior high school in these words: 

The junior high school is an organization 
of the seventh, eighth and ninth grades into 
an administrative unit for the purpose of 
providing instruction and training suitable 
to the varied and changing physical, mental, 
and social natures and needs of immature, 
maturing, and mature pupils.- "Maturity" 
here means the arrival of adolescence . 4 

To climax the statements that portray the concept of 
early adolescence as the heart of the junior high school 
idea may I quote from two important organizations that 
have given recognized leadership to the junior high school 
movement. During the past ten years, the Southern Assoc- 
iation of Colleges and Secondary Schools , which has ex- 
erted tremendous influence on the fortunes of the junior 
high school since 1958, has defined this institution thus: 

The junior high school evolved as an 
institution conceived to meet the unique 
physical, social, emotional, and intellectual 
needs of the late pre-adolescent and the 
early adolescent. The true junior high school 
is vastly more than a grouping of grades: it 

involves a program keyed to the growth and devel- 
opment of boys and girls in the late stages of 
childhood and early years of adolescence . 5 

The influentional National Association of Secondary 
School Principals through its Committee on Junior High 
School Education a year later also emphasized adolescence 
as the key concept of this educational institution in 
these words : 

Early adolescents differ markedly in 
characteristics from pre-adolescence and 



later adolescent youth. Therefore, our 
schools should be organized and adminis- 
tered with some regard to the age charac- 
teristics of pupils. 

Then this Committee concluded its discussion of the 
merits of various organizational patterns for this group 
with this statement: 

"That the three-year junior high school, in- 
cluding grades 7, 8 and 9, is the best type of 
grade organization to provide an educational pro- 
gram for early adolescence . "6 

WHAT IS THE EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM OF ADOLESCENCE? 

The evolving concept of the junior high school has 
left the college preparatory ideas of the Committee of Ten 
far behind, and the stop-gap holding power need for a voca- 
tional program, too, has been outgrown, as the attainment 
of the maximum holding power of the junior high school long 
since has removed its justification. On the other hand, there 
has been a steadily multiplied awareness over the past half 
century of the uniqueness of the physiological and psycholog- 
ical characteristics of this age period and the overshadow- 
ing importance of its educational needs that have come to 
make adolescence the prime consideration of the junior high 
school. 

The problem of education of this age group is not as 
simple as might be inferred from the unanimity expressed 
by educational leaders of the basic imp'.rtance of adoles- 
cence in any educational program devised for this group. 

Human nature has not accommodated the educator and adminis- 
trator in their natural desire to set up a simple uniform 
educational plan to meet adolescent needs. Adolescence 
refuses to be uniform as to the time of its emergence or its 
fulfillment. Referring to the complex nature of the junior 
high school period, the psychologist, Wattenberg, has de- 
clared: "Its clientele is composed of so beweildering an 
assortment of young people at crucial turning points in their 
lives as to defy oderly description. "7 Normally about sev- 1 - 
enty percent of the girls are in various stages of pubescence 
and thirty percent are pre-pube scent when they enter the 
seventh grade in September, while at the same time approx- 
iamtely thirty of forty percent of the boys are pubescent 
and sixty to seventy percent are pre-pubescent when they 
enter the seventh grade. 



Wattenberg tries to dramatize the confusing situation 
that confronts the educator of the junior high school 
period with a characterization of this more or less typi- 
cal situation. 

If for the sake of having numbers easy 
to remember, we were to assume a typical class 
of forty, then in the sixth grade it would be 
composed of two fully adolescent girls, eight 
pre-adolescent girks, ten childish girls, four 
pre-adolescent boys, and sixteen childish boys. 

A ninth grade class of the same size would con- 
sist of sixteen young ladies (adolescents) and 
four pre-adolescent girls, plus two childish 
boys, eight pre-adolescent boys and ten fully 
adolescent boys. 8 

It is clear from the research evidence abundantly avail- 
able on this age group that while adolescence is the all 
important characteristic of the junior high school per- 
iod there is a wide variation in the maturation levels 
between youth in this school, and more particularly a 
disconcerting time lag between the normal maturation of 
boys and girls. Girls tend to mature as much as a year 
ahead of boys. This creates myraid problems physiological, 
emotional, social, and intellectual. 

Educationally this irregularity of maturation within 
the school and classroom groups makes the educational pro- 
blems extremely difficult. It is enough to recognize 
that the shift from childhood to adolescence represents 
a forbidding array of difficult problems uniquely pe- 
culiar to this stage in the developmental growth of boys 
and girls, but to complicate all this with a wide range 
in the time of adolescent maturity is almost enough to 
cause the conscientious teacher to shy away from a class- 
room and school of such divergent personalities and var- 
ied educational problems. 

Incidentally, this summer I have been in charge of 
an educational project at Southern Illinois University, 
involving fifth, sixth, and seventh grade classes. At 
times while this address was being prepared, I have sat 



in the classes observing the short and gangling boys as 
well as small frail and large well-developed girls, try- 
ing to estimate the stage of pre or adolescent development 
of each, and trying to surmise just what was going on in 
their minds. 

At the beginning of the project the Mooney Problem 
Check List was given to the pupils of each grade. It has 
been a fascinating experience to note the differences and 
similarities of thinking and concerns between the grades 
and within a given grade. I think I can appreciate as 
never before the complex problems of the teacher of pre- 
adolescent and adolescent pupils if he or she is to con- 
tribute in the classroom in any fundamental way to the 
educational needs of boys and girls. The educational 
thinking of such teachers will have to diverge markedly 
from the arid thinking of the typical subject centered sec 
ondary school teacher if he or she expects to be a vital 
helpful teacher of adolescents. 

EDUCATION OF EARLY ADOLESCENTS 

Within recent years several efforts have been made 
to discover the real needs of this age group and to sug- 
gest broadly what the direction of education should be 
for them. Tonight I would like to present two of these 
well-known proposals as an introduction to my own sug- 
gestions . 

One of the most widely known and productive leaders 
in this field is Robert J. Havighurst who has given us 
his well known ten developmental tasks of adolescence as 

follows : 

1. Achieving new and more mature relations 
with age mates of both sexes. 

2. Achieving a masculine or feminine social 
role. 

3. Accepting one's physique and using the 
body effectively. 

4. Achieving emotional independence of par- 
ents and other adults. 

5. Achieving assurance of economic independence. 

6. Selecting and preparing for an occupation. 

7. Preparing for marriage and family life. 
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8. Developing intellectual skills and concepts 
necessary for civic competence. 

9. Desiring and achieving socially desirable 
behavior. 

10. Acquiring a set of values and ethical systems 
as a guide to behavior. 9 

While it may be said quite correctly that none of these 
tasks ever are achieved completely during the total span 
of life, it is also true that seven of them become of pri- 
mary importance in early adolescence, because it is at 
this age level that these achievements become of primary 
concern to the young adolescent beginning to achieve basic 
orientation to his consciously expanding world. Task 5, 
Achieving assurance of economic independence, 6, Select- 
ing and preparing for an occupation, and 7, Preparing for 
marriage and family, are remote tasks primarily those of 
later adolescence, and most pressing in the early years 
of adulthood. Motivation for the achievement of these 
tasks come in later adolescence and early adulthood. The 
extent to which major progress in achieving effectiveness 
in these three objectives has been attained by early adult- 
hood will determine for most human beings the degree of 
success they have as mature adults, assuming that they 
succeeded in early adolescence in achieving success with 
the seven tasks essentially their immediate concern. 

Another well known list of ten similar tasks has 
been projected for which a chart offsets the task with 
five stages of development considered pertinent for each 
age group from infancy to later adolescence. They are 
given below with the stages of development indicated as 
appropriate for early adolescence. 






I. 



I Task 

) 

1. Achieving an appro- 
priate dependence-inter- 
dependence pattern. 

| 2. Achieving an appro- 

| priate giving-receiving 

* pattern of affection. 

I 3. Relating to chang- 

| ing social group.;. 



Development Stage During 
Early Adolescence 

1. Establishing one's in- 
dependence from adults in 
all areas of behavior. 

2. Accepting oneself as a 
person, really worthy of 
love. 

3. Behaving according to a 
shifting peer code. 
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4. Developing a con- 


4. 


(Degree of achievement 


science . 


not 


determined) * 


5. Learning one's psych- 


5. 


Strongly identifying with 


socio-biological sex 


one ' 


s own sex mates. 


role. 






6. Accepting and ad- 


6 . 


Reorganizing one's thoughts 


justing to a changing 


and 


feelings about oneself in 


body. 


th- 


face of significant bodily 




changes and their concomitants. 


7. Managing a changing 


7. 


Controlling and using a 


body and learning new 


new body. 


motor patterns. 






8. Learning to under- • 


8. 


(Degree of achievement not 


stand and control the 


determined) * 


physical world. 






9. Developing an appro- 


9. 


Using language to express 


priate symbol system and 


and 


to clarify more complex 


conceptual abilities. 


concepts , 


10. Relating one's self 


10. 


(Degree of achievement 


to the cosmos. 


not 


determined) * 



SUGGESTED AREAS OF EDUCATIONAL CONCERN 
FOR EARLY ADOLESCENCE 



The two well known lists of adolescent age educational 
tasks have been presented to indicate clearly the function- 
al task of education as seen by responsible educators quite 
apart from the cliches of academicians as to what should 
clutter up our classrooms in the name of education: Ed- 

ucationally it is growing late for the schools, the junior 
high school particularly, to begin thinking realistically 
about what the real tasks of the schools are, and what 
should be some rationale between the acknowledged tasks 
of the age groups of the schools and the verbiage the 
school offers. In much of our so-called educational pro- 
gram given in the junior high school there is all too little 
what we offer that has much realism with the crying needs 
of early adolescence. In the language of the good book 
they ask us for bread ahd we give them a stone. The second 
reason for the offering of these two lists of adolescent 
tasks is to bolster the emphasis I give to the need of cer- 
tain types of competencies I think it imperative to be 
stressed in the education of early adolescents. 

May I now suggest some areas of primary educational 
concern for early adolescence. 



♦Explanation added by speaker 
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1. Helping youth develop effective levels of com- 
munication and quantitative competencies begun in the el- 
ementary school. 

Before this group tonight there would seem little 
need to stress the basic importance of this responsibility 
on the part of the junior high school. 

2. Helping youth understand the nature of his bio- 
logical development and its significance for him. 



The importance of the transition from childhood into 
adolescence has been stressed in this address as the raison 
d etre of the junior high school. Then why not this fact 
be recognized in a basic way in the education of the emer- 
gent adolescent? Instead of a formal dry as dust factual 
course in biology in which the human anatomy is dissected 
in a highly impersonal factual way, we should begin to 
help boys and girls see what is happening to them as they 
emerge from the cocoon of childhood into adolescence. 
Certainly those physiological changes of the sex organs 
should be stressed that mark this boy or girl a maturing 
person whom nature has decreed should soon be capable of 
and biologically expected to assume his role as a respon- 
sible part of a family unit in harmony with the standards 
and expectations of the adult culture in which he lives. 
What these biological processes involve and why, as well 
as the normal forms these developmental manifestations 
take in the maturing youth should be clearly understood. 

It is nothing short of tragic to note the pathetic 
bewilderment of boys and girls about their sex nature, 
its development, and how to deal with the personal problems 
sex creates for them, and with no sense of where to turn 
for advice and help. For the most part the school has let 
them down shamefully, as it has let their parents down 
before them, which is mainly the reason for the ignorance 
and concern of their children now. How can we expect ad- 
ults to be intellegent concerning things which the schools 
neglected to teach them? Ignorance begets ignorance. The 
junior high school will be woefully derelict of its primary 
duty if it does not give assistance to youth to understand 
the biological aspects of its transition from childhood 
to adolescence. 
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This is not to infer that sex is all the biological 
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\ help the junior high should contribute to youth albeit 

this is its major function. It is important that youth 
understand how and why the total bodily organism ticks. 

The elementary school should have contributed to these 
understandings and health achievements important to that 
age group. At this level additional health knowledge and 
good health practices should be assumed to be a part of 
the junior high school. 

3. Helping youth make heterosexual adjustments. 

Just as the junior high school carries a primary re- 
sponsibility to help boys and girls establish a natural 
relationship between each other in the light of their 
growing awareness of their new and interdependent comple- 
mentary roles as persons of different sexes— which child- 
\ , ren vaguely understand in a most elementary way. The jun- 

I ior high school has ^n obligation to provide a variety of 

? opportunities for boys and girls to learn to work together, 

l share interests and understand each other. It must assume 

I a major co-educational role. 

I 

f: 

| Part of this function is made extremely difficult by 

jj the lack of uniformity in the appearance of puberty among 

? boys and girls, and the usual maturation of girls consid- 

| exably ahead of boys, as pointed out earlier. A number 

| of junior high schools have tried to provide a socializ- 

| ation function yet insure the participation of class mem- 

bers by the use of folk dancing, and similar group activ- 
ities where partners of the opposite sex were automatically 
determined by the rules of the activity in selecting part- 
ners. In other junior high schools more special interest 
type classes such as home economics and industrial arts 
have brought boys and girls together as a means of provid- 
ing socializing opportunities. For example, in a large 
junior high school boys and girls were placed together in 
a cooking class where they were paired to prepare food, 
set tables, and eat together, thus learning gracious table 
manners and social nuances. In a junior high school for 
which the speaker was responsible certain physical educa-. 
tion classes of boys or girls were assigned to meet at the 
same hour, while the boys were studying health in the 
classroom the girls were using the gymnasium or vice versa. 
By arrangements of the teachers it was possible to have 
joint sessions of the two classes for mixed study, games, 
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folk or social dancing. 



I well recall visiting a seventh grade class where 
the teacher was trying to meet this function of the school 
through the use of social dancing. She had seated the 
girls along one side of the room and the boys along the 
other side. They were informed of the proper etiquette 
in securing partners for the dance. They were told that 
it was correct form for the boys to approach the girl he 
wished to dance with and ask her to dance with him. In a 
normal situation the girl was expected to accept the invi- 
tation of the boy who asked her. When the music started 
less than half of the boys crossed to the girls' side and 
sought partners . The other boys , assumedly pre-pubescent 
were not interested in social dancing. Finally, the teach- 
er told the girls that if the boys would not ask them they 
were free to ask the boys. Unless the school is fully a- 
ware of problems particularly in the seventh grade that 
flow from the disparity in maturation time between boys 
and girls socialization efforts may create difficulties. 

Yet I am convinced that conscious co-education becomes a 
basic responsibility of the junior high school. 

4. Helping youth understand their emergent 
role sociologically. 



Beyond the immediate problem of heterosexual adjust- 
ment is the equally pressing one of helping boys and girls 
understand their emergent roles as a sociological entity. 
They must begin to perceive their relation to society as 
a whole and develop social competencies. Psychologically 
it is the beginning of the individual's attempt to develop 
a satisfactory self concept. 



And first in that hierarchy of relationships is his 
relationship with his parents. It is at this time the boy 
and girl begin normally to chafe at the real or assumed 
restraints of parental control. Forever pertinent to this 
problem is the now classical statement of the famous humor- 
ist Mark Twain of his adolescent youth. Paraphrasing - 
"When I was twelve I could hardly endure my father, he was 
so ignorant. When I was fifteen I could tolerate him, but 
when I was eighteen I marvelled at how much the old man 
had learned in such a short time." It is a natural phase 
of growing up. To develop gradual competency in self con- 
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trol and self direction there must be a corresponding re- 
leasing of the controls that parents have exercised. It 
is a wise parent indeed who knows how and when to relax 
parental authority, it is a rare youth who can without 
friction aidjust to the gradual parental release of author- 
ity and gradually achieve a high degree of self management. 
Yet, this is an achievement we recognize as of first impor- 
tance if youth is to become a fully adjusted efficient 
social being. 

Youth cannot be expected to develop these social un- 
derstandings and behaviors by himself even with the help 
of the wisest of parents. Just as the school must provide 
youth with the opportunities to gain the understanding and 
knowhow to become effective in his larger social-civic 
relationships. Knowledge is power only when it can be and 
is translated into action. When I was an early adolescent 
in the eighth grade the teacher at the beginning of the year 
held up a state adopted textbook in civics and said to us: 
"Class, I am sure all of ' you want to graduate this spring. 

Now we can study this book as we have done other books. 

But I have kept a list of the questions asked in the state 
civics examinations for the past several years. If you cite 
article and clause of the Constitution of the United States 
and of the state of Kansas you can answer every question 
asked in these examinations in the past several years. The 
two constitutions are in the appendix of this book. I suggest 
that we forget the rest of the book and spend our time mem- 
orizing these two constitutions." Of course, we wanted to 
graduate that spring, so we spent the year memorizing the 
constitutions and citing section and clause appropriate to 
her collection of questions. That spring I made 98 in the 
state examination. I have never understood where I lost 
two points as I had those constitutions letter perfect. In- 
cidentally, that is the kind of thing we have been short 
changing youth with in the name of education. No, the 
school must help youth to understand the meaning of social 
realtions and responsibilities by engaging him i*' social 
situation where he confronts social problems bOun personal 
and societal, and learns in the milieu of social living how 
to work with others, how to accept responsibilities, how 
to gather pertinent materials from library and community 
to solve vital problems of his own and his group. Through 
these activities he must learn to respect other opinions, 
control his emotions in the midst of disagreement on unre- 
solved issues 
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that must confront any group trying to live together and >] 

solve their mutual problems. jj 

The junior high school must reorient its program from 
an emphasis upon compendiums of classified knowledge in jj 

history, civics, and other subjects vaguely hoped will pro- 
vide the youth knowhow in social and citizenship behavior, | 

and center its activity around action problems that will ;j 

help boys and girls to understand human relationships real- | 

istically , and through intersocial problem situations learn ! 

how to live and work together. These problems of vital i 

living must extend out beyond the home and school into | 

vital responsibilities and services in the community. jj 

Through such a program divorced from the artificiali- p 

ties of much that passes for early adolescent education j 

today youth will learn through experience the roles he | 

must play in life of dependence-independence relationships, * 

and come to feel a real sense of belonging so important j 

to the person. As Art Combs in an address on "Involvement j 

and Commitment" reported of his daughter away at college j 

who became involved in civil rights projects, when he ex- 
pressed some fatherly concern for her personal safety she 
replied: "Daddy, this is the first time I have felt that 
I was worth something. I feel that I belong to something 
worth living and dying for." To a lesser degree the school 
must substitute a meaningful challenging program of social 
involvement instead of our largely lifeless meaningless 
artificial curriculum that will lead youth to live and 
work together, develop a sense of worth and belonging and 
develop school and civic habits of service and responsibil- 
ity. Too, it is in living evironmental situations that 
the meaning of loving and being loved as a person of worth I; 

and dignity is discovered. jj 

5. Helping youth develop a value system. s 

Possibly no part of the education of our youth is j 

more important than helping them develop a value system 
consistent, rational, and adequate to enable them to satis- 
fy the basic demands of themselves and their culture yet 
flexible enough to make adjustment possible in a rapidly 
changing world. While this is a task of critical appraisal 
and adjustment throughout life it is most acute at the ad- 
olescent period, and particularly in early adolescence as 
£ie boy and girl begin to chafe at the parental apron 
strings and strike out sometimes blindly, often belligerently, 
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at the home, school, and culture rules and regulations 
which they feel unreasonably setters their freedom. 

The reading of such research studies on adolescence 
as The Adolescent Experience , by Douvan and Adelson, or 
any good recent treatise on adolescence emphasizes the 
universal characteristic of adolescent rebellion against 
home and societal rules with its beginning in early ad- 
olescence. As I have been studying the reactions of 
fifth, sixth, and seventh graders to the Mooney Problem 
Checklist it is interesting to see the gathering question- 
ing and dissatisfaction of boys and girls as they advance 
in age with so many aspects of home limitations upon their 
freedoms. I have said to my classes of prospective teach- 
ers that they might learn a great deal about the modern 
young adolescents they will meet in the classroom by read- 
ing such a syndicated column as that of Ann Landers. 

! What appears as an almost direct contradiction is 

I the quite generally recognized fact that adolescence is 

1 one important period of ethical idealism. The church 

f through the ages and even primitive tribal groups have 

• recognized the early adolescent age as a most important 

I time to challenge youth to a commitment to idealistic 

I patterns of living. Yet this is a natural concomitant to 

I seek a new satisfying set of life values to replace those 

he thinks he opposes. 

6. Helping youth understand their changing world. 

As Alfred North Whitehead so dramatically said in 
that stimulating little book Adventures of Ideas , refer- 
ring to the centuries old expectation of little or no 
change in living from generation to generation: 

The whole of this tradition is warped by 
the vicious assumption that each generation 
will substantially live amid the conditions 
governing the lives of its fathers and will 
transmit those conditions to mold with equal 
force the lives of its children. We are living 
in the finest period of human history for 
which this assumption is false. 

In 1962 the Office of Education predicted that all 
high school graduates in the future would have to change 
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their occupations at least four times during a life time 
and completely retrain each time. In 1965 Carr in a book 
entitled Social Studies supported the notion of the ra- 
pidity of world change in these words: "No one really 
knows what the world of tomorrow will be like, nor with 
what problems Americans, as well as other people, will 
be faced." There seems little point before this group to 
further emphasize the recognized condition of rapid world 
change that exists today, and which all students of edu- 
cation agree will gather accelerated speed in the future 
with its intensification of the many and novel types of 
problems tomorrow's youth must face, and the changing ed- 
ucational responsibilities this places upon our schools, 
particularly the junior high school. 

7. Help youth to develop problem solving-critical 
thinking skills. 

A very obvious corollary of the uniqueness of this 
present and future world of rapidly changing conditions as 
these affect youth and education must sharply focus its 
attention upon the need for a de-emphasis on a factual 
memory type curriculum so characteristic of the centuries 
past and instead stress problem solving and critical-think- 
ing skills so essential for tomorrow's needs. As this 
address was in preparation an article appeared in the 
June, 1966 issue of the Ohio School Boards Journal dis- 
cussing the need for problem solving as a new form of tech- 
nical education. References were made to two prominent 
authorities in support of problem solving critical-think- 
ing types of learning. Walter E. Pittmann, manager of 
Metallurgical Research for Timken Roller Bearings Com- 
pany was quoted as emphasizing the need for a strong basic 
general education program in which students have been pre- 
pared in problem solving. Also quoted was the Summer 
Study on Occupational, Vocational, and Technical Education 
at Massachusetts Institute of Technology in a report re- 
cently published which gave similar emphasis to problem 
solving education. The 60 participants of the Study of- 
fered a proposed program beginning at the junior high 
school. . .stressed in the program would be investigative 
learning instead of the teaching of manual skills. The 
article closes with a suggestion that if school programs 
"Were organized around units of work, problem-solving 
approaches, the use of the library, and the learning of 
methods of inquiry, we might go a long way in achieving 
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respect for technical skills and competencies.” 

In the same mood a recent educational psychologist 
Dr. Frandsen, has declared: 

We cannot achieve an encyclopedia 
coverage of knowledge nor can we predict 
exactly what specific knowledge we shall 
need in the future. We have thus been 
forced to reorient our thinking. We are 
beginning to recognize that learning how 
to learn and how to solve problems is 
more important than accumlating a store 
of knowledge. 12 

Finally, in this connection .educators should be cons- 
tantly reminded of the Educational Policies Commission, 
possibly our most far sighted educational organization, 
which in 1961 in its notable document, The Central Purpose 
of American Education , declared that problem solving and 
critical thinking is the central and all pervasive pur- 
pose of American education, permeating and vitalizing all 
other educational objectives. Helping early adolescents 
to develop skill and power in problem solving and critical 
thinking is the present world of multiplying problem sit- 
uations is a basic responsibility now developing upon jun- 
ior high school educators. It is one educational confron- 
tion youth must meet in ever increasing volume in the 
tomorrows. In all probability it is the greatest single 
help we can provide for the education of the early adoles- 
cent. 

In conclusion, may I make explicit what I hope has 
beer, implicit in my remarks this evening. The education 
of the early adolescent must be based upon a radically 
different approach than the concept of education conceived 
by the Committee of Ten, whose ideas brought the junior 
high school into being, which has dominated this school 
throuohout most of its history and still does in a large 
segment of the schools that call themselves junior high 
schools as well as those bearing the more recent title 
of "middle schools." 

The education offered the early adolescent must be 
realistically functional in purpose, psychologically and 
socially meaningful in curriculum organization, pedaqog- 
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ically sound in classroom and learning procedures. You 
will note that as X have discussed the education of early 
adolescents the approach has been in terms of the behav- 
ioral competencies needed by youth and their implications 
for the world in which he lives, and not in terms of an 
obsolete framework of meaningless subject type orientation. 
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GRADE ORGANIZATION FOR EARLY ADOLESCENTS 
WILLIAM T. GRUHN 

1. INTRODUCTION 




The nature of early adolescents and the program 
appropriate for them are being discussed by other speakers. 

My assignment is to discuss with you the grade organization 
appropriate for early adolescents, and more specifically, 
the following question: What are the advantages of the 
various grade plans ior a school which includes early 
adolescents ? 

Several considerations should be emphasized in 
discussing this problem. First, the intermediate school, 
whatever grades it may include, is a part of the total program 
of elementary and secondary education. One cannot discuss 
the grades that are the most appropriate for the intermediate 
school without some attention to the grades of the lower 
elementary school and those of the upper secondary school. 
Second, an educational program appropriate for young adolsecents 
should be emphasized, whatever the grade organization may 
be. Third, consideration should be given, not only to 
what is now the program of the intermediate schools, but what 
type of program might well be offered there. Fourth, 
consideration should be given primarily to the educational 
program and the nature of the pupils to be served, rather 
than administrative, economic, and other factors. It must 
be recognized that, in certain communities, such factors 
as pupil enrollments, the buildings presently available, school 
district organization, and local traditions may be significant 
factors in any discussion of grade organization. For the 
purpose of present discussion , however, I would like to 
emphasize the educational, psychological, and social imp- 
lications of the grades appropriate for a school for young 
adolescents. 

It is well to recognize also, that, in education, 
as in other walks of American life, there are a few 
answers that are clearly black or white. The mere 
fact that, for over 100 years, we have had various types 
of grade arrangments in our elementary and secondary 
schools in America alone is evidence that educators and 
parents apparently have seen advantages for various grade 
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plans. That certainly is true in a discussion of the grade 
organization for the elementary and secondary schools today. 

In some communities, one form of grade plan rather than an- 
other may be most appropriate, I wish, therefore, to take 
a positive approach to this discussion of grade organization 
for early adolescents. That is, I should like to suggest the 
relative advantages of the several different approaches to the 
grade organization of the intermediate schools. 



I 



May I suggest that we examine the grades most approp- 
riate for young adolescents as follows: 1. the historical 
basis for the intermediate schools; 2. the psychological 
and social basis for the grades of these schools; 3. the 
experience of school administrators with various types of 
grade organizations; and 4. my own point of view concerning 
the various types of grade organization for schools for early 
adolescents. 



2. HISTORICAL BASIS 



The first public high school was established in Boston 
in 1821, with a three year program. It admitted boys who 
were at least 12 years old and who qualified on an exam- 
ination in reading, writing, English grammer and arithmetic. 
In the next three quarters of a century the elementary 
and the high schools developed independently of each other. 
The high schools at various times and in different states 
and communities consisted of two, three, four or five 
years. The elementary schools by 1890, in the South 
consisted of a 7-4 plan; in the Middle Atlantic, the 
Middle West, and the West of an 8-4 plan; in New England of 
either an 8-4 or a 9-4 grade system. Just why these 
different grade plans emerged in different parts of the 
country, we do not know. 



Beginning about 1890 much attention was given by 
leaders in American education to developing a well-unified 
program of elementary and secondary education. The first 
suggestion to gain national recognition was that of the 
Committee of Ten on Secondary School Studies of the NEA. 
Although this committee was concerned primarily 
with a secondary education, it made suggestions for a 
12 year unified program of elementary and secondary 
education. Furthermore, it suggested as a possibility 
a six year program of secondary education. 
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During the years following the publication of this report in 
1894, one committee or commission after another made 

recommendations concerning the reorganization of the j 

elementry and secondary schools. With one exception, namely, 1 

the Committee of Fifteen in 1895, every committee and com- ; 

mission which studied the American system of education after { 

1894, either suggested or strongly recommended a 6-6 division j 

between elementary and secondary education. j 

The first suggestion concerning the sub-division of 
elementary and secondary education into lower and upper levels 
was made by a group called the Pettee Committee at a 
conference of school administraors at Western Reserve Univer- 
sity in Cleveland in 1902. The Pettee Committee had requested 
the opinions of 200 teachers, principals, and school superint- 
endants concerning the division of time between elementary 
and secondary education. On the basis of its study, the 
commission recommended that the total program of education be 
divided into three parts: primary- 6 years; secondary-6 years; 
and college and university-6 years . The committee further 
recommended that each part be sub-divided into lower and 
upper levels, including a lower and upper high school, each 
of three years. The committee recommended, furthermore, 
that the program offered in grades 7 and 8 be modified and 
that it be well integrated with that of grade 9. 

Further support of a lower high school of three years I 

came from Paul H. Hanus, professor of the history and art i 

teaching at Harvard Uuniversity, and one of the early leaders ! 

in developing a unified program of elementary and secondary 
education. Professor Hanus at the annual meeting of the j 

Harvard Teachers' Association in 1903 supported, with some 
modifications, the unified program of elementary and 
secondary education proposed by the Pettee Committee, 
including a lower and upper high school of three years each. 

Also in 1903, Professor David S. Snedden, then of 
Stanford University, indicated his support of a six-year 
program of secondary education, including a lower high 
school of three years. Professor Snedden suggssted tfu t 
the curriculum of the lower high school be differentiated 
into two courses — one emphasizing manual training and technical 
work, the other foreign lcjpguages and mathematics. These 
early suggestions for a lower high school were always 
considered as part of a well-unifisd program of elementary 
and secondary education, but with specific recommendations 
for a broader and more flexible program beginning in the 
7th grade, one that would provide greater challenge for 
young adolescents. 
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In 1905, Charles S. Hartwell of Brooklyn Boys' High 
School was the first to emphasize a separate administrative 
organization for the lower high school, though still a 
definite part of a six-year program of secondary education. 

Hartwell suggested that the first year of the high school be 
combined with grades 7 and 8, and that departmentalized 
t teaching, promotion by subjects, and a broader curriculum 

I be introduced. This was followed by similar suggestions 

t from Hartwell and other educators in the next several years. 

I 

$ Beginning in 1910, the junior high school, which usually 

| included grades 7-8 or 7-8-9 was well on its way. A three 

I year program for young adolescents, always, part of a 

I unified elementary and secondary program, was consistently 

I supported throughout the next decade by such educational 

1 leaders as Thomas H. Briggs of Columbia University, Charles | 

| Judd of the University of Chicago, Philip W.L. Cox of | 

I New York University, Calvin 0. Davis of the University of | 

Michigan, and many others. There were numerous types of grade § 

organization for early adolescents which developed during % 

these years. In small urban and rural communities, where the j 

; enrollments were small, the program for early adolsecents 
\ was usually developed as part of a six-year secondary school. 

! Where the enrollments justified separate schools^ junior 
j and senior high schools of three years each were most common. 

There were always other types of grade organization, however, 
including schools with grades 7-8, 6-7-8, and some with 
grades 5-8. Although they were most often called junior 
high schools, in some places they were referred to as 
i intermediate schools. I 

| j 

| During the entire period from 1892 to 1918, however, f 

1 no strong voice came out in support of a four-year program 

I of secondary education. Every committee or commission,, 

I except one, from 1892 to 1918 supported the idea of a six- j 

| year secondary program. Furthermore, every leader of 

I prominence who addressed himself to the subject likewise 

j emphasized the desirability of a six year program of 

! secondary education. When lower and upper divisions in j 

secondary education were suggested, they were three ’ 

years each, with grades 7-8-9 in one, and grades 10-11-12 in 
tne other. The historical development of our secondary 
schools may not, of course, be reasonable justification . 

for continuing any particular plan. It is nevertheless 
important to know that then American educators in the past 
gave serious thought to the school for early adolescents j 

they consistently urged that it include grades 7-8-9 j 

and that it be part of a unified program of elementary and j 

secondary education. 
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3. PHYSICAL, PSYCHOLOGICAL AND SOCIAL BASIS 



The physical, psychological and social development 
of children have always received much consideration in 
any discussion of the grades appropriate for the elemen- 
tary school and secondary school. Several considerations 
have a particular bearing on the grades appropriate for 
early adolescents today. First, there is evidence that 
the onset of pubescence occurs earlier than a half century 
ago, for girls probably as much as a year to a year and 
a half. The average for the beginning of pubescence for 
girls, according to at least one study, is twelve and a 
half to thirteen years as compared with 14 years at the 
beginning of this century. 



The school for early adolescents, however, has always 
been more concerned with the differences in maturation 
among individual youth, than with averages. There is 
today, as in the past, a wide difference in the age at 
which individual children mature. According to one author 
on child growth and development, pubescence begins sometime 
between 9 and 17 years of age. Another author on adolescence 
suggests that two junior high school boys, 13 years of age, 
can be five yt._-.rs apart in this particular phase of 
maturity. There are likewise other differences among 
individual pupils in the age at which they mature- in height, 
weight, strength, emotional stability, and social 
development. These differences in the age of maturation 
for individual children are far more important in 
studying the grades most appropriate for early adolescents 
than any statistical average of maturation. 

A second consideration concerning the grades appropriate 
for early adolescents is the great change that has taken 
place in the sophistication of our society, and especially 
that of older teenage youth. The older teenage society 
today is a society that lives on wheels, with a large 
community into which its social life extends. The hours 
they keep, the places they go, the freedom from adult 
supervision, and the informal boy-girl relationships of older 
teen-agers is at a sophisticated level that would have 
shocked their grandparents of two generations ago. What is 
more, sophistication among older youth even now continues 
to accelerate, with an apparent increase in sophistication 
in the last five to ten years. This is in palrt a product 
-of our affluent society, the attitudes of adults toward 
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the activities and behavior that they are willing to accept 
for older youth, and other factors. 

The activities of older youth are important in any 
discussion of early adolescents because it is the older 
youth that the younger one emulates; it is the older 
teen-age society in which they will soon participate; 
and it is for that society that they, as early adolescents, 
must develop wholesome attitudes, appropriate values, 
and the social maturity to make intelligent decisions 
and judgements. 



Recently I read one author who suggested that there is 
a wide difference between the maturation of seventh and 
ninth grade pupils. The differences are even greater, 
however, between ninth and twelve th grade pupils, not only 
in growth and development, but, even more so, in the 
behavior and activities which educators and parents 
consider appropriate for them. 

This is revealed particularly by an examination of the 
social behavior and conduct codes which have been prepared 
for teen-age youth by teachers, parents, and students 
in some communities. The behavior, activities, and 
supervision recommended in such statements, many of which 
I have examined, consistently suggest more restrained and 
less sophisticated activities for pupils in grades 7-8-9 
than for grades 10-11-12. Furthermore, they dif ferenciate 
between the activities appropriate for the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades, though not for grades ten through twelve. 
Differentiation of activities by grades of young 
adolescents is, indeed, a common practice in junior high 
schools and other intermediate schools. 

A third consideration in the physical, psychological, 
and social development of youth is the emphasis today by 
our society through its laws and customs on age 16 as the 
dividing line between young and older adolescents. There 
is no more distinguishing mark between young and older 
adolescents than the driver's license, and ultimately the 
teenage automobile. In 44 states and the District of 
Columbia a driver's license may not be obtained before 
age 16, except as a learner's or junior permit. The 
driver's license gives youth much more freedom from 
adult supervision and control. Furthermore, most states 
and federal government have established age 16 as the 
most common minimum employment age. Although some states 
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permit youth to be employed under 16 in some occupations 
and at certain hours, minimum wage laws, work permits, 
and limited opportunities for employment tend to 
restrict employment to older youth. The maximum school 
attendance age likewise is 16 in most states, further 
distinguishing between young and older adolescents. It 
is not likely that our society will soon reverse itself 
concerning the activities and behavior that now distinguish 
young from older teenage youth. This too should be 
considered in any study of schools for early adolescents. 

A fourth consideration in the growth and development 
of youth is the great increase in juvenile delinquency. 
According to the Uniform Crime Reports for 1964, issued 
for the Federal Bureau of Investigation of the United 
States Department of Justice, the number of arrests of 
youths arise sharply after the age of 12, increases to 
age 15 or 16, and then for most juvenile offenses declines 
quite abruptly. The incidents of juvenile delinquency 
have been almost as large in suburban areas as in the city. 
If one is to atudy an age group as it relates to the 
grade organization of the school, there should be some 
awareness of the age at which citizenship attitudes and 
activities of youth present serious problems to educators, 
parents and other citizens. 

These are, then some of the problems concerning 
the physical, psychological and social development of 
youth which may have a bearing on the grade organization 
appropriate for early adolescents. It would indeed 
be optimistic to suggest that our problems with youth may 
be sharply changed by shifting the grade organization. It 
must be recognized however, that in any intermediate school 
for early adolescents there should be flexibility in the 
activities and program; the hours, nature and character 
of these activities should be restrained; and educators 
and parents should adapt these activities so that they 
are appropriate for each age level throughout adolescence. 
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4. EXPERIENCE OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 



Since 1900, we have had several types of grade plans of 
schools for early adolescents. The most common have included 
grades 6-7-8, grades 7-8 and grades 7-8-9. There have also 
been many schools with grades 7-12. Some of these plans 
were originally established because of local administrative 
considerations. Othebs were organized because educators and 
parents believed that they offered the best plan to provide 
an educational program for early adolescents. We have had 
therefore, considerable experience with various types of 
grade organization. This experience should help us in our 
present discussion. 



By 1959, the latest year for which figures are avail- 
able, the most common qrade organization for young adoles- 
cents was the junior-senior high schools (grades 7-12), 
with 42% of all secondary schools organized on this plan. 
Information on other types of grade plans was obtained in 
a study by Harl R. Douglass, and myself in the spring of 
1964 and 1965. This study included all of the junior 
high schools in state directories, with more than 300 
pupils and a separate grade organization. On the basis 
of 3703 replies (86%), the most common plans were as 
followsL grades 7-8-9 — 83%; grades 7-8 — 13%, grades 
6-7-8— 4%. 



This study sought information concerning certain aspects 
of the organization of these three types of schools and 
opinions of administrators about the desirability of each 
plan. 



Requests for information were sent to principals of 
all schools with grades 6-7-8 and grades 7-8, and to one 
in seven of the schools with grades 7-8-9. Replies were 
received as follows: principals of grades 6-7-8 — 92%; 

grades 7-8 — 91%; and grades 7-8-9 — 87%. In 1963 a 
similar request was sent to persons responsible for 
secondary education in state departments of education 
with 100% replies. 



Some general information may be of interest 
concerning these schools. The numbers of all three types 
of schools has increased in recent years more rapidly 
than during any other period since 1910. Schools with 
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grades 7-8-9 were found quite generally in most of the 
1 50 states and the District of Columbia. More than 

| half of those with grades 6-7-8 were in three states — 

Illinois, Michigan and Texas, while more than half of 
those with grades 7-8 were in six states. Some schools 
with grades 6-7-8 and grades ,7-8, like those - wxth^-S-O, have 
been in existence for many years. 

Most schools with grades 7-8-9 in 1964 were located 
in buildings built especially for junior high schools 
(69%), while relatively few were in former high school 
buildings (16%). Schools with grades 6-7-8 were least 
] frequently, among the three plans, in buildings originally 

built for junior high school use (41%), and most often 
in former high school buildings (33%) . 

In 1964, schools with grades 7-8-9 more than any 
other plan (74%) were originally established with these 
grades. Schools with grades 6-7-8, on the other hand, were 
least often established with these grades (39%) . Schools 
had plans in 1964 to change to ther types of grade organization 
j as’ follows : grades 7-8 — 34%, grades 6-7-8 — 27%; and grades 

7-8-g — 6%. Furthermore, more than half of the schools 
with grades 6—7—8 and grades 7-8, according to the principals, 

! were established primarily because buildings or school 

district organization made it easier to have their grade plan. 
In fact, only a small percentage of these schools (grades 
6-7-8 and 7-8) were established on these plans primarily 
because they were considered best for the educational 
program. 

We asked rather specific questions of the principals, 
in the spring of 1964, concerning the grade organization 
which they believed was best for the junior high school. 

The replies were tabulated by types of schools. The 
principals who had experience with more than one plan 
were identified and their replies were also tabulated. 

The same questions were also sent to state department 
representatives in secondary education. 

On most of the questions, the principals of all 
types of schools and representatives of state departments 
indicated that, in their opinion, grades 7-8-9 was considered 
[ best for: 

1. attracting and retaining competent counselors and 
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teachers of mathematics, science and foreign languages. 

2. for developing a program in industrial arts, home 
economics, music, art, and physical education. 

3. for providing programs in sports and other class 
activities . 

The best opportunity for a superior academic program is 
provided by grades 7-8-9, according to most principals and 
state department representatives, except for principals 
with grades 6-7-8. Grades 7-8-9 furthermore provide the 
best age group and the best opportunity for the total 
educational program, in the opinion of most of the principals, 
except those with grades 6—7—8, who were divided on these 
questions. 

The general conclusion from this study must be that, 
in the opinion of most of the principals and state dep- 
artment representatives, grades 7-8-9 provide the best 
opportunity for education program for the junior high 
school, and consequently, for the early adolescent. 

5. BEST PLACE FOR THE NINTH GRADE 



In the spring semester of 1965, a request was sent 
to the principals of all schools with grades 6-7-8 and 
grades 7-8, and to one in seven of the schools with grades 
7-8-9, .conqeming their opinions as to the best place 
for the ninth grader. Replies were received as follows: 
pricinipals of grades 6-7-8 — ‘72%; grades 7-8 81%; and 

grades 7-8-9 — 85%. Replies were tabulated according to 
the types of schools. Principals with previous experience 
as principal of a four year high school (grades 9-12) 
were identified, and their replies were tabulated. 

The program of the school and the behavior of the 
ninth grade pupils apparently are influenced by the. 
place where the ninth grade is located, in the opinions 
of most of the principals of the three types of schools. 
There were more differences of opinion concerning the 
place for the ninth grade, however, than the grades 
which are best for the junior high school. 

In the opinion of most of the principals of all 
three types of schools the junior high school is the 
best place for the ninth grade pupils to have exper- 
iences in leadership and citizenship. Ninth grade 
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j pupils furthermore, are less likely to begin early steady 

dating and girls are less likely to begin dating older boys 
when the ninth grade is in the junior high school, according 
to most of the principals in all three groups. The junior 
high school likewise is the best place for the ninth grade 
for developing wholesome boy-girl relationships and for 
delaying undesirable social sophistication, at least in the 
opinion of principals of schools with grades 7-8-9, or 
grades 7-8. Principals of schools with grades 6-7-8 were 
dividied in opinions, however, as to the best place for 
the ninth grade on matters of sohpisti cation and boy-girl 
relationships. 

With respect to academic studies for the ninth grade, 
the principals were divided in their opinions as follows: 

1. most principals with grades 7-8-9 believed that 
the best place is in the junior high school; 

1 2. those with grades 7-8 were about equally divided 
in their opinions between the junior and the 
four year high school; 

3. most principals of grades 6-7-8 considered 
the four year high school the best place for 
ninth grade academic studies. 

The principals were also asked where, in their 
opinion, was the best place for the total educational 
experience of the ninth grade. Two groups of principals — 
those with grades 7-8-9 and those with 7-8 — consider 
the junior high school best for the total ninth grade 
program. Principals of junior high schools with previous 
experience as principals of a four year high school con- 
sistently indicated on all questions that, in their opinion, 
the best place for the ninth grade is the junior high 
school . 

The opinions of principals of different types of 
schools therefore, are more divided concerning the 
best place for the junior high school. Even so, tl ' je is 
considerably more support for placing the ninth grade in 
the junior than in the four year high school. 

i 

I There are several other questions which may well have 

I been asked concerning the best grade organization for 

early adolescents. For example, 

1. which types of schools are most likely to 
attract men teachers ? 
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2. where can the ninth grade make the best 
contribution to the activities, stability, 
and total program of the school ? 

3. which school is most likely to attract competent, 
professional leadership, especially in areas 
where specialized preparation is required ? 

4. are the greater pressures of the high school 
for academic achievement, student activities, 
and social functions appropriate for the health 
of the 13-15 year olds in the ninth grades ? 

5. where are the most experienced and competent 
teachers in the high school likely to serve — 
in the ninth grade or in the upper grades ? 

6. how readily will the faculty of the four year 
high school, with its experience with selected 
students, adapt its philosophy and practices to 
all the pupils who remain in school into the 
ninth grade ? 

These questions, like others, may well be considered 
by educators and parents in deciding on the grade 
organization most appropriate for early adolescents. 

6. RECOMMENDATIONS FOR GRADE ORGANIZATION 



My own point of view concerning the grades that are 
the most appropriate for a school for early adolescents 
is as follows: 

1. a school with grades 7-8-9, would in most situations, 
be my first choice. There is reason to believe that a school 
that includes the ninth grade may be more attractive to 
competent teachers in some subject fields such as science, 
foreign languages, mathematics, musci, art, industrial 
arts, and home economics. Furthermore, the junior high school 
is the most appropriate place for the ninth grade. The 
social activities and boy-girl relationships for the ninth 
grade pupils may be maintained at a less sophisticated 
level, and undesirable expressions of sophistication can be 
more readily discouraged. The preparation of youth for 
responsible citizenship in our society today is particularly 
urgent during the early adolescent years, and especially 
ninth grade pupils. The position of the ninth grade in the 
four year high school makes^ it difficult indeed to offer 
them the experiences in leadership and responsible citizenship 
which they so badly need. 
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2. A school with grades 6-7-8 or grades 7-8 is \ 

certainly appropriate in communities where, for admin- | 

istrative, school districts or other reasons, grades 7-8-9 | 

are not feasible. Schools with grades 6-7-8 have the 5 

advantage of retaining pupils in the same school community | 

for a period of three years, contributing to greater j 

stability in their growth toward responsible citizenship. | 

Certainly, the sixth grade can fit well into the program of I 

a school for early adolescents. Any intermediate school | 

can be so organized that the acitivities can be adapated to | 

meet the differences that one finds among pupils from one f 

grade to another. My greatest concern with schools with j 

grades 6-7-8 or grades 7-8 is again the ninth grade. The 
four year high school, as compared with intermediate schools 
emphasizes all school activities, with the social, athletic, 
and other acitivities organized largely on an all-school 
basis. Communities where a school with grades 6-7-8 seems 
to be the most appropriate should, in my opinion, give ! 

serious attention to the activities, the responsibilities, j 

and the program for the 13-15 year old pupils in the ninth j 

grade. 
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3. A school with grades 5-8, in my opinion, has the 
same advantage and limitations of a school with grades 
6-7-8. In such a school there can be the flexibility 
necessary to meet the needs of pupils at various age levels. 
Although there is considerable difference in the maturity 
of children ages 9 and 10 in the fifth grade, compared with 
those who are 13 and 14 in the eighth grade, activities 
can be planned to meet the needs of the pupils at these 
grade levels. A school with grades 5-8, like the school 
with grades 6-7-8, may be better integrated with the program 
of the elementary school. The traditional break in our 
school system, however, has been the most serious between 
grades 8 and 9. This sharp break in our schools is more 
likely to persist if we have an intermediate school of 
grades 5-8. The ninth grade continues to present a 
serious problem. In fact, the ninth grade pupils are 
most critical with problems of sophistication, social 
development, and preparation for responsible citizenship. 

•These are, then some of the considerations that 
educators and parents should keep in mind as they approach 
the grade organization in their elementary and secondary 
schools. The grade organization should not be an end in 
itself. It is of importance only to the extent that it 
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contributes to the most effective educational program 
for pupils at all age levels. Once a community has 
decided on a particular plan of grade organization, every 
attention should be given to developing an educationa 
program that meets the needs, interests, abilities, 

Ld 9 characteristics of children and youth at all age levels, 
This is the real challenge of participants in this 
conference . 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE SPEAKER 
ALAN C. GREEN 
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As continuing thought is given to the purposes 
and objectives of middle schools, it soon becomes evident 
that differing objectives may best be achieve y _ ni . pd 

use of differing methods -highway ££ '^stances 

ft 

might be maximally effective for the l earn ^ of^ar y 
adolescents. What provisions should be made in the 
school plant for such proc edures and matar1 *^ * s 

dividualized instruction, large innovations curr- 

instructional material centers, 
ently being considered. 



in order to ascertain the type of school gilding which 
miaht best suit the rationale of the middle school, Mr. 

AlL Green of the Architectural Research Depa^ent a 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute .was arc hitectures , 

IftJr conferences 1 with educators who are knowledgeable in 
?he area of the middle school education, has developed 
an architectural milieu in which this learning mig 
well take place. Wh.le Mr. Green’s thoughts should no 
be represented as *■' n - establishment of a prototype mi 

of hi, ideas Will be of 9 re.t va ue to t those 

concerned with the construction of new buildings in the 
middle schools'. 
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THE MIDDLE SCHOOL- SOME ARCHITECTURAL IMPLICATIONS 
ALAN C. GREEN 



This morning I'm certainly not going to turn on the 
slide projector and show you a prototype middle school, 
or the middle school or the_ answer. I m certain that ail 
of~you will soon discover that there is no such thing as the 
single middle school, and no single answer. Each of your 
districts will have to spell out those particular require- 
ments for the middle school that meets your own needs. 

This will result in widely differing school plans. The 
middle school will be determined by many different factors- 
size and enrollment, relationship to the community, the kind 
of community, community use of facilities, the curriculum, 
the characteristics and ambitions of your students, and 
the taxpayers and their support* 



SO it is safe to say that there is no such thing as 
the middle school, and I don't want to deal with prototype 
^TTtock plans. Rather, I thought it would be more interesting 



to deal with some of the basic qualities of oli cations 

school and from these we can draw some facilities implicate - 
Then I want to deal with some of the components ^ space 
which may be appropriate for you and your . k ^ 
school? you may want ot reject some as b< ;i n 9 *ifferen 
from your philosophy and needs. I hope to illustr 
a number of these components or building blocks with slides, 
it is the task of your architect and your building 
committee to put together these and other building blocks 
in a manner that will meet your particular needs. 



Now I would like to review some of the functional 
characteristics of the middle school and j ^ J^ese j 

may mean in terms of architecture. n e - 
have done on the subject, the key word that I have en 
countered is transitional? the middle school Provides an 
environment which carries the child from the more 
less self-contained elementary school into a more permissiv 
high school. Maybe the middle school can contain 
facilities which assist in this transition. It is 
possible that in the lower end of the middle school, we shou 
deal with some self-contained classrooms which can be 

rmicklv converted to allow students to meet in various S1Z 

^ ^ other kinds of educational activities 

groups to experience some other Kinas 
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when these are appropriate. Then as we move up through 
the middle school, possibly we want to have facilities 
that provide more and more opportunities for chanqes 
in groupings and which allow for teaming, for seminar 
groups, and so on. 

The key is mixture. We may be dealing with a school 
that represents a mixture of facilities or environments 
which are necessary to move the student in this transitional 
period from elementary to high school through the middle 
school. 

If it is that transitional, let's look at the children 
that occupy this environment. Certainly they are 
active youngsters, and we can plan spaces which create the 
need for students to move from space to space. I don't 
think there are any problems now about having furniture 
that students can lift and move around and rearrange. 

We want these students, because of their vitality and 
activeness, to move through the day from environment to 
environment, particularly in the higher and middle school. 
Certainly we need many kinds of recreational facilities 
and I think this leads to a consideration of how you 
can handle the site and what kinds of things you can 
provide at different seasons of the year to make a more 
complete use of the site, rather than having everything 
contained within the physical plant. 

I think we can agree that a 50-minute period or a 
fixed period of time may not be most appropriate for 
all kinds of learning. Maybe we should be talking about 
flexible scheduling using modular incremental time periods 
since a 50-minute period may be too long in some instances 
and too short in others. 

One other characteristic of these youngsters is 
the great variation of development at these ages- social, 
physical, and intellectual. From this we can gather that we 
need facilities for counseling and guidance, and which 
provide a close relationship between student- teacher. 

Some middle school youngsters will be ready for 
non-gradedness, individualized instruction or independent 
research projects, while* others will not be. The 
facilities will need to reflect these variations in 
student development. The students in the middle school 
age bracket also need opportunities to explore, to 
sample, to test, to try out lots of different things, and 

I gather from this that the library, the resource center, 
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instructional materials center* or whatever you want 
to call it, becomes a very important and integral part 
of the middle school. I hesitate to put a name on this 
space of facility; we simply want to say that all kinds of 
resources-records , films, experiments, demonstrations, 
exhibits, and books- should be made readily available 
for students to use quickly and informally. 



Because of the need to explore, to sample, we need 
some multi-discipline facilities-physical and natural 
sciences, creative arts, and technical skills. These 
should also provide the opportunity for some team-teaching 
and team-planning in order to bring related discipline 
to the students. Here is a good opportunity to use media 
of various types- television, films, and slides- to bring 
to students some of the experiences which they might not 
have otherwise but which can be made available through 
the technology of this day and age. We also want to plan 
exhibition spaces, gardens, greenhouses, and all kinds of ways 
to utilize the natural site to provide opportunities for 
students to sample and to be exposed. 



We find in the middle school that the student may be 
in the position to assume more responsibilities for certain 
aspects of his own education. We need to provide opportunity 
for independent study, for research, for self-start learning. 



At the same time though, these students need identific- 
ation or a sense of belonging with their environment. 

School buildings should be relatively small scale and in- 
timate so the student recognizes and identifies with his 
school. This is a good place for the school-within-school 
or the little school concept. Here the unit with which 
the student identifies contains 200 or 300 or no more than 
400 students, but then the total school plant may be made 
up of several of these units. From this concern with 
identification has come the concept of a "home-base" or 
® pl^ce within the school with which the student further 
identifies. It may be a carrel and locker- a place 
where he can study and keep his belongings. Perhaps 
administrators and teachers should also be more a part of 
this concern rather than located up on the third floor. 



of this matter of identification concerns' intra- 
murals and activities within schools and between the 
kittle schools" rather than formal scholastic athletics. 
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A general characteristic is informality, not a highly 
structured or highly competitive kind of P ro ^; d 

We're not looking for big bands, orchestras, theatric , 
so on- I think this has many interesting implications in 
terras of heaters, gyvhasiums. field houses and audrtorrums. 
These are facilities that many of us feel are requir 
by the community, but often are not required in terms of 
the educational program or the needs of the schoo s. 



Since the middle school is experimental, we're 
dealing with new methods and new organizational 
I think there are certain aspects of the enviro .^“^ned 
can reflect this. Certainly rows on rows of self-contained 
classrooms might not give the character of change and ne 
ness that characterize the middle school. 



Then finally, there are the variations among the 
communities and community needs which will afec 
the middle school is built and what the role of your part 
icular middle school will be in the community. Will it ^ 
be simply a school or will it also be a community center . 
That's another aspect we must consider but can t genera 



From these general characteristis we can draw f™* 
conclusions now as to building blocks or elements that go 
together to make up the middle school,- I would like to 
illustrate these with some slides. 



As we said at the outset, the transitional character- 
istics of the middle school may call for more or . less 
self-contained classrooms at the lower l*** 1 - 11 ' 

This might be a disign for such a classroom but it does 
little more than just provide a traditional space.' 
same space can be converted, by quickly rearranging lig 
weight furniture and moving out some dividers, into small 
group activities, independent study carrels an d °n. figure 

On the left hand side you can see a couple of carrels where 
the students can begin to work independently if J s 
appropriate for them. In the lower left you can see a 
space which provides for art, science demonstrations, and 

experiments. 



If we're building new, probably a square shape works 
out a little better architecturally. In i this par ic 
case (Figure 3) focus is towards the comer. Here 
developed what you'll see appearing in a number of these 
models! a media module. This is simply a self-contained 
cabinet for projectors with wings that open up for 
chalkboard surfaces and projection surfaces for the overhead. 
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Figure 1 




Figure 2 




Figure 3 
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Now as we move on, we talk about opportunities for team 
teaching and for grouping and re-grouping students quickly, 
irrespective of time schedule. (Figure 4). Here is basically 
a self-contained unit of possibly three teams. As you see 
at the bottom of this model with the double partition 
opened, you get a room which would house some 70 or 80 
students for large group instruction. But very quickly 
as illustrated in the other two segments of this model, 
those partitions can be closed and the furniture can be 
rearranged for traditional groupings and smaller groupings 
for seminar, experiments, independent study, and so on. 

This in itself becomes something of a self-contained center 
for three teams to function, probably almost irrespective 
I of the curriculum in middle school, this should be 

j appropriate. 

4 

I think we should admit that we open and close 
partitions, we also may be buying some acoustical 
problems; however, I think we are finding better ways 
of handling the flexible partition. 

Also as we move to the middle school we begin to feel 
the need to introduce some activities in self-contained 
spaces- a room, for instance, designed specifically for 
I small groups- for seminar, inactive experiences. This 

is the kind of room that brings students in close contact 
j with the instructor, and other students, and with 

| instructional material. (Figure5) This is an illustration 

| of that media module concept applied to a seminar type 

j space. We built a mock-up of this to show that it could 

• be done for little money-maybe $50 or $60. Maybe you want 

clusters of these small, seminar facilities as an integral 
part of your middle school. Through the use of light- 
weight furniture, the rooms can be rearranged to take 
on various kinds of instructional functions , depending 
on how you arrange students and furniture . 

I think that we should recognize that when we 
open and close partitions to create large group space, 
it probably will not have all the optimum environmental 
characteristics in terms of light-lines, viewing conditions, 
acoustical properties, and lighting that you would like, 
j If large group instruction is an important part of the pro- 

1 cess curriculum methodology, you may want to deal with some- 

thing more like this, (figure 6) a room seating 70 students 
where the room is designed to provide a space which 
supports large group instruction as well as we know how 
at this stage. A similar room is a mock-up of a large group 
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instruction space that we built at R.P.I, 
on the campus. 



in an old chapel 



This concept (figure 7) for a large group space begins 
to try to group students for interactive experiences where 

?sr£ ~ ^e- 

SITES' ^^experience, 

kind of facility but are actively involved. 



For the middle school there is some question of 
the real value of a large auditorium as an auditon , 
yet there are times when you want to bring large groups 
of people together for community activities. This may 
mean that a divisable auditorium is an appropriate 
solution for some of the larger group ] P r< *^ j! e) 
middle school. In this particular scheme (frgure 8) 
you see that the front of the auditorium has a “ at 
and in the back left and right there are ‘ wo ° back 

areas for a total capacity of several hundred. The back 
areas can be closed off by movable partitions and 
become large group classrooms. This becomes quite a 
flexible solution to the large group and auditorium prob ems 
and has real merit in terms of the middle school. 



some of the things that we are thinking about in terms 
of the middle school can be achieved by remodeling con- 
ventional and existing places. In this country we have 
several hundred thousand classrooms which are about 28 feet 
long" What can we do with these, particularly in achieving 
some of the things we would like in a middle school . 

Here is a concept (figure 9) for taking two conventional 
classrooms and remodeling the space to create the kind 
of Typings that may be appropriate, we take out the 
co»on partition to create medium and large group space, 
seminar space and a project area. 



in terms of the concept of exploration in the 
middle school, this kind of facility may be appropriate, 
(fiqure 10). It’s a multi-classroom for sciences; students 
cln be working in this room at a number of different ways. 

For instance, in the center area a group of students can 
be working at general science benches. At the same time an 
instructor can be giving a demonstration or a lecture to this 
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group seated at their laboratory benches. In the various 
spaces that surround the central area, there are opp- 
ortunities for seminar groups, for groups of students to 
work on a project and for independent research of short or 
long duration. So within this kind of space, exploration 
in the general area of science can go on in different sub- 
disciplines and in different ways, depending on the char- 
acter of the student and his ability to assume responsibility 
for his own learning. 

I rather doubt if the formalized language laboratory 
as we know it today is the only answer. Maybe we should think 
of it in terms of an audio-laboratory, a space in which 
students use audio material, whtether in language, drama, 
music or whatever. This is an example ( figure 11) of such 
a facility which also allows for projection of material if 
it is related to the audio presentation. A group of 30 
or so students can be working in that way, with a smaller 
grcup working indepentently or under the guidance of an 
instructor in the rooms in the upper left and upper right. 

The audio suite can be used functionally for a variety 
of different disciplines whenever there is need to intro- 
duce audio materials. 

Since the student is assuming more responsibility, 
we need to bring various kinds of learning resources 
to him and give him opportunities to work independently. 

This can be achieved in a carrel where he has access to 
audio and visual materials. It can also be achieved 
by several students watching a film, each with headphones 
so other students can be working without audio inter- 
ference. Sometimes a student needs isolation for indepen- 
dent work and thought. Other times a programmed 
approach will be used for certain aspects of a course, 
and a student will check out audio and video materials and 
work with them in a prescribed manner. There is also 
need for students to sit and read and gather informally. 

Probably from this we can deduce that the resource 
center, or library, or whatever, provides not only a 
variety of resources but also a number of different 
ways in which to use them, as this diagram (figure 12) 
illustrates. We include what we call a "soft reading" 
area which is comfortable chairs, with access to magazines, 
newspapers, and books. We also provide conventional 
library furniture, some electronic carrels, some small 
group space, typing and listening rooms, regular carrels 
and so on. 
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Figure 12 
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There is another kind of resource accessibility to 
the teacher. As the teacher moves out of the conventional, 
self-contained classroom and begins to team and work with 
his colleagues in planning, he needs to be provided with 
facilities, which at the same time might make him readily 
accessible to the students for counseling and guidance. 

So in the resource center we find a suite of teachers' 
offices, a small conference area, a place for clerical 
help, and a space where teachers can produce simple 
instructional materials. We might begin to think of 
facilities for teachers even more in terms of instructional 
space since a double office for a couple of teachers can 
also be used for conferences, guidance and counseling. 

Two teacher spaces, side by side, with a folding partition 
between them can be quickly opened and used for seminars 
and other instructional purposes. 



We indicated that the middle school provides some 
ideal opportunities for uses of media to bring experiences 
that might not otherwise be available to students. Of 
course, the opportunity of using media to bring experiments 
and comnunity resources to the middle school are develop- 
ing with our Title III and IV regional centers and educational 
laboratories. Production centers which may involve signif- 
icant financial investment may do some very interesting 
things in terms of what can be brought to the middle 
school, to the curriculum and to the individual students. 



Within a middle school complex, we need to provide 
for the persons who can produce instructional material 
for the individual classroom teachers and who can assist 
in designing learning. An instructional production 
support center may have a small multi-use studio, audio 
control and recording space, graphic production, conference 
areas, shops and so on, and may be located within a school 
district to support a number of schools. Of course, it may 
be a regional center supporting a number of districts 
in a general area. 



One of the interesting things that middle school may 
imply is the matter of how we arrange the school day. 
(Figure 13) Here on the left hand side we see the 
conventional pattern organizing the school day in 50 
minute periods; in the middle we see the concept of 
the extended period where the longer time can oe used 
in a lot of different ways; on the right we see the module 
schedule, and in this case it is composed of twenty minute 
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modules. I would like to dwell on this matter of the time 
module for just a minute. I had a very interesting experience 
a couple of years ago with a school on the West Coast that 
was on a modular schedule. It was a high school originally 
built for 2000 students. They found that by going to the 
modular time elements, they were getting much better 
utilization of space, and actually felt that they could 
increase their enrollment to 3000 students without building 
new facilities. It did require some remodeling because 
they found that they were short of seminar space and 
large group spaces. The thing that impressed me most about 
that particular school is that every 20 minutes you heard 
a faint "ding" and a few students would move through the 
corridors, and all would be quiet again. A few minutes 
later, a slight "ding" and a few other students would move 
through the corridors. Never during the school day did 
you get the entire school population flooding into the 
corridors. With the opportunities for regionalization, 
comes the opportunity for computerization in administration, 
scheduling and organizing the school day. It may well 
be that we'll be in a position very soon where the orgamz 
ation of the school day can be handled through the use 
of computerization. 

Now when you put all these things together you may end 
up with a middle school that is a tightly planned package, 
or one in which the whole school becomes a resource 
center, or one which is more the campus type with separate 
unite scattered about a large site with some common 
facility. 



As I began the research for this talk, I became 
somewhat frustrated by the fact that there was no single 
curriculum, no single instructional methodology for the 
middle school. I think that transition, variation and 
exploration are the key factors; there is no single answer. 
It may be that some of these components that we have 
talked about today, some of these building blocks, will 
be appropriate for your program. The way in which you 
organize them to meet your particular needs will be your 
answer to the middle school. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE SPEAKER 
DR. WALTER CREWSON 

(PANEL MEMBERS: ANTHONY E. TORINO, AND 
DONALD BENEDICT) 



While investigating the theoretical framework of 
early adolescent education in all its ramifications, other 
important pragmatic matters are continually facing the 
school administrator faced with the issue of changing grade 
organizations. In New York state these issues become 
crucial due to the degree of financial support furnished 
by the State Government. The State Education Department 
is extremely influential in its associations with the in- 
dividual school districts in their efforts to effect ed- 
ucational change . One division with the State Education 
Department, that of School Supervision, is particularly 
familiar with the educational issues occuring in school 
districts throughout the state. 

jj 

Under those circumstances it is most fortuitous \ 

that Dr. Walter Crewson, Associate Commissioner of Elem- 4 

entary, Secondary and Higher Education, was available to j 

describe the situation in New York S^ate as seen in his | 

department. Assisting him in a panel presentation are J 

Dr. Donald Benedict, Supervisor of the School Supervision | 

Division, and Dr. Anthony Terino, Head of the Bureau j 

of Secondary School Sypervision. Few men have had as ijj 

extensive an experience in visiting and evaluating schools J 

during the last few years as the gentlemen on this panel. | 
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WALTER CREWSON 



Let me begin with the statement that, to my know- 
ledge, the Department of Education, which is the strong- 
est I know, has never in history mandated grade organiz- 
ation. When people call and ask, "May we put this grade 
in this building?" I always repeat, never mandate an 
organization. Now if we never mandate an organization, 
and if our charge is to further the interest of quality 
education in New York State, then it must be that there 
has been a long-term conviction, on the part of the de- 
partment, that there is no magic in organization; that 
the magic must be somewhere else. The most current prac- 
tice in the State is for the local school districts to be 
asking the department. "What about the Middle School?" 

Very often the questions can't take any sharper 
focus than that. What does the department think about 
the Middle School or other grade organizations? The 
number of calls makes me wonder if education isn't off 
on another binge, the type of binge it went on when audio- 
visual supplements first appeared; the type of binge it 
went on when radio first appeared, the type of binge it 
went on when T.V. first appeared. Now I hope you won't 
think I'm cynical; I don't think I am. I think I'm being 
very realistic when I say that the educational profession, 
which we represent, looked to some things as great pana- 
ceas, as great solutions to all their problems. When 
they didn't turn out to be that, they cast them aside to 
a great extent. We're just in the process of doing this 
with T.V. ; we'll resurrect it again when we determine its 
best function. Having gone "gung ho" for it, we're going 
to slough it off because it didn't solve all our problems. 

I can remember distinctly seven years ago, that an offic- 
er of our department predicted that educational T.V. would 
in a short time be saving the state nearly a billion 
dollars in educational costs. The purpose was not to save 
money; the purpose was to improve the quality of education. 

When a school system asks me what I think about 
the Middle School, I start off with my statement about 
organization, and then I ask them what's the matter with 
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their junior high school? Why are they so ready now 
to discard it? Here I get some response. What I get 
worries me a little because the answer I hear form super- 
intendents , the curriculum directors , from the other of- 
ficials, is that the junior high school has missed the 
boat; that it started out to minister to teen-agers on^ 
the basis that they were unique, and perhaps they aren't 
unique. I don't think that's the answer at all. I want 
to say right here that I think as much educational qual- 
tiy can be realized in the junior high school as in the 
Middle School. I want to put that right on the line here, 
and that's what I believe. To the extent that the junior 
high school has failed, it's simply been that it has tried 
to project the image of the high school one step lower and 
to lift all the trappings of the high school , all the pres- 
surfis for the academic, all the department chairmen, all 
the football, all the dances, and has refused to be uni- 
que in its own corner as it might well be. On the ether 
hand, the state has some marvelous junior high schools, 
where there are excellent tep flight programs going on. 

Then I asked, what's your position on departmental- 
ization of the elementary school? He said that he thought 
we should have departmentalization in the Middle School. 
What's the matter with departmentalization? Well I don't 
want to argue that there is anything the matter with it. 

I think that if someone believes in it with all his heart 
it can be made to work, but the matter with it from where 
I sit is that it fragments learning. We've gotten the 
idea that education is housed in mastery of the special- 
ties. We got the idea that that's where education resides. 

We tend, we educators, to give education too narrow 
a definition. If we are specialists in the social studies, 
and if we're specialists in math we're arguing that ed- 
ucation is the full mastery of math, and if we're spec- 
ialists in science we argue that education is the full 
mastery of science. We seem to forget that educaticn 
has even broader purposes than the mastery of all these 
things. There has been for a long time this battle over 
departmentalization. We forget that the magic is between 
the teacher and the pupil, and we spend time and energy 
arguing about the sophisticated organizations and the 
sophisticated specializations, not realizing that the 
real paydirt lies between the pupil and the teacher. 
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When the fellow says, "Well, if I set up Middle School 
I can justify the pupil personnel services at the lower 
level," I say, "Why can't you justify them now?" He says 
they're too expensive and here I get lost and frustrated. 

He can't justify them now because they're too expensive , 
but if he just shuffles the cards again and puts grades 
5, 6, 7, and 8 in the middle school, taking 5 and 6 from 
the elementary school, he can justify the pupil personnel 
services. Now, I want to argue, and I would be delighted 
to do so in this discussion period, that you can manage 
this very well in an adequately sized elementary school. 
You can justify all the pupil personnel services , and 1 
think they ought to be there. I think they should have 
been there long since, and I don’t think you neea to re- 
shuffle the cards to justify them. 



So we seem to be headed for another binge, and 1 
don't want to pretend, that I can do anything to prevent 
it. I think that healthy experimentation is in order. 

I had a bici argument with a principal at one time when 
I was superintendent of a city of 60,000. He was a very 
strong person; I had an argument with him about the way 
he organized his school. I presented all my logic. He 
listened patiently and when I finished, he said, "Well I 
don’t want to deny anything you said but if I believe in 
it, this is a strong way to make it succeed" and I said, 
"Brother you have sold me. You believe in it, you go 
on and do it," and he did. So what I'm trying to say 
here is that. 1 focused, in my discussions on the tele 
phene, of which there are many and increasing, "Why do 
you want to make this change? Why do you want to go to 
the Middle School? Is it because you want to try some- 
thing new? Do you have sound educational reasons for 
moving over to the Middle School and if so what are they? 
Let's hear them!" 

If you put arades 6, 6, 7 and 8 in a Middle School 
moving grade 9 over to the senior high school, there is 
some advantage, in communities where children transfer 
out of the parochial schools into ninth grade, then in. 
the next year have to transfer again to the high school. 

It cuts out one adjustment, and I think that is an advant- 
age. 1 am not sure I want to throw the baby out with the 
bath water, and make the move simply because it will ac- 
commodate this small enrollment. Of course, we covud get 
around it by making the junior high school 6, 7, and b. 
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and I don't think that would violate any of the Ten 
Commandments if it were done. 

One of the great foci of the argument of the Middle 
School appears to be that you could apply more special- 
ists, get more focus on the academic, and thus advance 
quality education. My mind goes back to Arthur Jersild; 
about 1940 he summarized some retention studies that had 
been made by some of his colleagues. If my memory serves 
me correctly he took a Botany group in a college that 
was taught by an effective teacher. He took this examin- 
ation the Botany class had taken, and applied it to the 
same class one year later without warning and discovered 
that 76% of all factual information had disappeared. Then 
he took the same group and found that 84% of the factual 
information was gone another year later. I wonder if at 
this late stage, 23 centuries after Plato, we have to stop 
and remind ourselves that education is vastly more than 
academic. Do I think academics are essential? Of course 
I do because I think they are the means to the end that 
the child orients himself to the world and all that's in 
it, but to make it the end product seems to be little 
short of ridiculous. Do you remember the NEA Commission 
in 1918? Taking a look from orbit down to the education 
scene, there are seven cardinal purposes of a school: 

1. to teach an individual some sound, 
moral and spiritual values, 

2. to make him a working member of the 
family , 

3. to make it possible for him to be 
economically independent, 

4. to teach him the fundamental pro- 
cesses, (I'm not trying to put 
these terms in priority order,) 

5. to prepare him for intelligent use 
of his leisure time , 

6. to make him independently responsible 
for his health, 

7. to make him an effective citizen. 

It seems to me that if we get our focus too sharply on the 
academic, we're going to forget to look at the broader 
picture and end up with the same tunnel vision. I think 
the trend in curriculum development will be toward inte- 
gration of curriculum rather than towards further frag- 




mentation. I can remember my undergraduate days in 
college when I took the math and the science and the 
foreign languages, and all the history. In my senior 
year at college I began to see that there were fundamen- 
tal relationships among a! 3 these things, that the truth 
was interrelated; the truth had some relationship to the 
world in which I lived. I'm sorry to say that those fine 
college professors that taught me so many years ago did 
not teach me to see this. I had to arrive at it. myself. 
All I'm saying is that I think the school must relate 
knowledge to life. 

So I think the Middle School has sprung from the 
mind of the college professor, who is an academic spec- 
ialist and who believes that education is encased in the 
mastery of his specialty, the defeatist about the junior 
high school, plus the proponents of elementary school 
departmentalization, plus possibly the person who sees 
an opportunity to start a new building. 

The cost of education in New York State, and indeed 
in the nation is multiplying very rapidly. I remember 
when Commissioner Allen used to say that it would double 
every seven years, but the seven year period has shortened 
and is now closer to six. What I want to say to you edu- 
cational strategists and leaders is that we're about tc 
the point where our taxpayers are going to impose on us 
a new responsibility called cost efficiency. You haven't 
seen it yet on the landscape, but you're going to see it 
very soon. They're going to begin to look at everythino 
we do, and they're going to try to relate it to what we’ 
say the purpose of the school is, and then they're going 
to ask, is it worth it? Now don't let anybody fool you 
that the Middle School isn't, more expensive than the or - 
93nization we have now; it certainly is. The proponents 
argue for services that would make it so, and so I think 
we have to look forward to the time that we're going to 
determine t.o try the Middle School. It will be weighed 
in the balance of cost efficiency and compared with the 
results of our present organization. This is a fair com- 
parison, and J. would want to know whether in your judgement, 
the Middle School would win in the cost efficiency race. 

Now I think it is about time I drew a conclusion, and 
my conclusion is going to be very simple and very direct. 
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and it is this: I don't, from where I sit, see any 

valid purpose of education that can be better served 
by the Middle School than by our present organization. 

I'd like to repeat that because I'm sure I will have to 
defend it. I do not see any valid purpose of education, 
anything I recognize as valid, that cannot be served just 
as well in the present organization as it can in the 
Middle School. If you want more services, then I think 
we need to answer, "Why can't they be applied in the 
present organization?" Perhaps the junior high school 
can be made over, deleting the excess baggage of the 
high school. Perhaps the elementary school can secure 
better teachers, personnel services, and libraries. Do 
you realize that 40% of the elementary schools in New 
York State do not have organized libraries? Possibly 
the senior high school can become truly comprehensive 
removing their three major defects. (Parenthetically 
I should remind you that more than 1/2 of the senior high 
schools in New York State have senior classes of less 
than 100.) The defects I spoke about are very easi.ly 
arrived at: first, they do not offer enough formal op- 
portunities for the most able children; they do not have 
the advanced math, the advanced science, the advanced 
placement, etc. at these small high schools. At the 
other end of the scale, they don't offer children an 
opportunity to learn salable skills. Perhaps more impor- 
tant than both of these defects is the trouble in the 
middle, that great middle group, who ought to have some 
alternatives to the classical program, who ought to have 
a practical curriculum. These small high schools have 
no such alternatives. I would not want to charge the 
small high school with contributing significantly to 
drop-outs . 



Are we falling into the well-known trap of deleting 
something effective because it doesn't deliver magic, of 
searching for a pot of gold instead of doing the hard 
things that will make the present machine work? When you 
think of the common school, you are led back to the bas- 
ic purposes for which schools were established in the 
first place, and I think you need to subject any proposal 
for a radical change in organization to an examination 
of whether the new proposal will better serve the pur- 
poses for which the common school was established. 

That is where it lies. It lies in the unexplored, un- 
known, the area we refuse to research, the last three feet 
between the teacher and the pupil. 
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DONALD 0. BENEDICT 



The program as it is outlined in New York State 
does not mandate any particular kind of organization. 
However, we do have a long list of legislative mandates 
which require that certain subjects be taught and we do 
have Regulations of the Commissioner of Education which 
require that there be certain program elements in the 
various grades. In grades 7, 8 and 9 (and it doesn't 
make any difference whether this is a registered junior 
high school or whether it is part of a 7-12 organization) , 
the Commissioner's Regulations require that there be 
taught the mandated subjects, English, science and social 
studies, on what amounts to a daily basis. Also required 
is instruction in science and instruction in art (I think 
the regulations call it drawing) and music, and instruc- 
tion in physical education. Practice usually indicates 
that the mandated subjects, English, math and social 
studies, be offered on a regular daily or near daily 
basis. 

Usual practice is for science to be offered on pos- 
; sibly a half-yearly basis in grades 7 and 8. Physical 

f education should be offered on a regular basis with the 

| art and music regularly scheduled either on a term basis, 

j or an alternating daily basis, or some other acceptable 

basis. In the evaluation of the total program, you will 
find a balance between the mandated subjects and the art, 
music and physical education. Practical arts such as 
industrial arts and home economics are also elements of 
the program and they ' re supposed to be related parts of 
the balance. Now as far as regulations are concerned, 
those are the requirements. How you organize your school 
district to do these things is generally a matter which 
is left to the local board of education and local admin- 
istration. 

In regard to this middle school proposition - 
* I W as looking around in my desk a couple of days ago and 

? I came upon some remarks (I won't dignify them by calling 

S them a speech) I made at the dedication of a new building 

j! in a nearby school district about twelve years ago. Re- 
freshing my memory, I found that I said two things: First 

schools and school districts exist for just one purpose. 
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to serve children, that was the nub of the whole prop- 
osition. Secondly, school buildings in any case are 
only tools, and they are never ends in themselves. 

One thing that we hear from the practical point 
of view in the development of the middle school is 
how are these youngsters going to be housed? It seems 
to me that with distressing frequency we find the main 
justification for middle school is the fact that you have 
to build something, and the question is for what? I cer- 
tainly hope that middle schools, as*. they develop, do not 
leave these youngsters in indeterminate grades, whatever 
they may be - 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9 or some combination, in 
some kind of an educational no-man' s- land. I know that 
in some districts the program may be dominated by the high 
school philosophy. On the other hand, a well defined 
elementary philosophy may take care of the primary needs 
of the elementary school, and we may have a group here in 
the middle who are the victims of circumstance, either a 
zone of pressures or conflicting philosophies at either 
end of the scale, so that we may have, in the middle school, 
different groups at different times depending on what build- 
ing gets full first, or where they want to build, or what 
to do next. I think we should, at all cost, avoid these 
mechanical solutions which we have a tendency to go for 
in the development of these programs. 

I heard an expression last night which may be pertin- 
ent. I belong to the Columbia Record Club Masterworks 
subscription service , and those of you who are familiar 
with it know that every three months they send you a so- 
called audition record that has about fifteen or twenty 
excerpts of classical or semi-classical records recently 
released, with a little description. The idea, of course, 
is to sell records, but it also is an easy short course 
in Beethoven or something else, and this one happened 
to deal in part with Beethoven's string quartets, mentioned 
the way Beethoven wrote them and the way they were to be 
played, and he referred to them as "exercises in inspira- 
tional frustration." I think people who have dealt with 
a junior high school probably have felt that same way - 
adolescents are exercises in inspirational frustration. 
Anyone who has ever taught ninth graders knows that there 
are certain days they should be consigned to hell, and 
other days they conversely belong with the angels. 
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We need to keep in mind that what happens to child- 
ren is important, and that what develops in a school is 
going to be primarily the outcome of the philosophy and 
the energy of the administration and the staff. I don't 
know that there is any good substitute for educational 
leadership in terms of what happens in any kind of school 
situation. One thing that Dr. Crewson touched on, and I 
think it needs to be emphasized, is in New York State we 
may not have any large number of districts as yet involved 
in middle schools. We have currently about 500 districts 
which enroll fewer than 2,000 pupils and we have on the 
other end of the scale about 110 which enroll more than 
5,000. The last group may be the area where the middle 
school may get some attention. The practical problems 
of middle school operation are not going to be general 
like a midwinter snow. What over half of our districts 
need obviously is not middle school, or junior high school, 
or something else. They need school district reorganiza- 
tion, and they need it badly in order to get enough pupils 
and enough wealth together in one school district so they 
can do these things that need to be done for all pupils 
in all grades, kindergarten through 12. 

There are certain practical problems that you have to 
face if you are going to change the type of organization 
which you now have. You have to start where you are. 

There isn't any process by which there can be a tremen- 
dous flash of lightning and cloud of smoke, and from this 
will emerge some new type of administrative arrangement 
which is going to solve all our problems. We are in a 
system of education in New York State, as elsewhere, which 
is evolutionary. We are today what we became since yester- 
day, and we will be tomorrow what we progress from today. 
Whatever changes we bring about in our type of organiza- 
tion , we are going to be based on where we are and where 
we decide we want to go. We also have to keep in mind 
that whatever changes we bring about are going to be 
brought about by people. They're not going to be brought 
about by district lines. They aren't going to be brought 
about by buildings, and they aren't going to be brought 
about by television. They're going to be brought about 
by people, and there isn't any substitute for good hard 
work and competent administrative leadership to bring 
about change . 

Two chaps, Davison and Renner, very recently wrote 
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an article which dealt with effective administration. I 
think that there are elements in the little guidelines 
that they set up to measure the effects of administration 
that apply to this particular area very correctly. First, 
effective administration must create circumstances in 
which staff members have a feeling of individual respon- 
sibility. Second, effective administration requires 
awareness of the views of all the clientele involved in 
school affairs. Sometimes v the custodian's ideas are just 
as important as the staff members. Third, effective ad- 
ministration encourages and protects the individual wel- 
fare of every learner. This is almost axiomatic in all 
educational administration. I think in all education 
structures we have a tendency to lose sight of it. Fourth, 
effective administration must be thorough, rational and 
consistent. Fifth, effective educational administration 
requires leaders with principles who demonstrate initia- 
tive, but who avoid expediency. That one I would put 
first because I think we need to make very distinct dif- 
ferentiations here with regard to our changes in struc- 
ture. Are we doing this because we're being pushed into 
it, or is it the thing to do because of certain circum- 
stances with which we are now faced, or is it the thing 
we ought to do in order to best educate the children and 
to insure that our whole school program will progress? 
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ANTHONY E. TERINO 



The junior high school has come under severe criti- 
cism. Indeed, over the years I have been one of its 
most consistent critics. And yet, if we review the reas- 
ons for establishing the junior high school, we find 
that it has fulfilled all of its original goals. In the 
1920 s many high schools oecame overcrowded. The junior 
high school provided relief by taking the ninth grade. 
There was a demand for "more practical courses"for 
non-college-going pupils. The junior high school pro- 
vided them. Then there was the demand that pupils be 
retained in school longer, for the drop out rate was 
largest in grades 6 through 9. Certainly, the junior 
high school has alleviated that problem. 



And yet, the junior high school is bound to be the 
"whipping boy". The name "junior high school" is in 
itself unfortunate. I only wish that some bright young 
person had called it the "middle school," for the title 
"junior high school" is like a red flag. Talk to a 
senior high school faculty about articulation with the 
junior high school, and you will frequently hear com- 
plaints that the pupils coming in f i om the junior high 
schools are poorly prepared. Let's face it, the arti- 
culation in some districts is inexcusably bad. For ex- 
ample, in one district the pupils studied a foreign lang- 
uage all through junior high school. When they entered 
the senior high school, the teachers found them entirely 
unready for the third-year foreign language course, which 
culminates in the Regents examination. The superinten- 
dent called in a consultant to decide what to do. Ob- 
viously, the one thing that should have been done, was 
to bring together the junior and senior high school prin- 
cipals and foreign language staff and have them develop 
acceptable instructional standards and procedures for 
each achievement level. Instead, the consultant was ex- 
pected to do so. In the meantime, the administration de- 
cided that the third year foreign language students should 
not take the Regents examination until the situation had 
been corrected. There are many similar instances of poor 
articulation. The question is: Should the junior high 

school be abandoned simply because there are problems 
which need correction? Do not the high schools, elemen- 
tary schools and middle schools face equally serious 
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problems? 

When a superintendent told me that his community 
wants the middle school, I asked him why. "Without the 
ninth grade," he replied, "there will no longer be the 
pressure for Carnegie Units." I looked at him in amaze— 
ment and said, "But in answer to community pressure, you 
are already giving Carnegie Units in grades seven and 
eight. Are you going to discontinue this practice? 

Has the name "junior high school" engendered this 
quest for Carnegie Units? To some extent. More likely, ;j 

the fault lies with poor leadership or parental insistence, j 

which in effect is the same thing. * 

'■4 

The rapid establishment of junior high schools in -\ 

very large cities has done much to hurt the junior high 
school, and yet at the same time it has provided some of | 

its greatest achievements. In some sections of the very _ 

large cities, junior high schools of 1700 to 2000 pupils | 

are too big, under their present organization, to pro- | 

vide boys and girls with the close faculty-student con- ? 

tacts they need. In many junior high schools, successful 
teacher recruitment has not been achieved, adequate super- 
visory techniques have not been worked out, and effective 
articulation has not been established. But these are pro- f 

blems that apply to other institutions, including the | 

middle schools . I 

I 

The most ardent proponent of the middle school seems | 

to be the Educational Facilities Laboratory, which is en- | 

tire ly supported by the Ford Foundation. Although the =j 

brochure on the middle school is an attractively printed ; 

document, it fails to provide any rationale for selecting | 

the middle school in preference to the junior high school. j 

Instead, it states the following: ! 

"It is unrealistic to suppose that 
the middle school will, or even should, 
replace the junior high school every- 
where. A combination of factors determine 
school organization within any given commu- 
nity from demography to economics to law, 
to politics, to real estate. There is no 

intention of suggestion that the middle school . 

£ 

* 
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is the only route for better education. 

The value of the new pattern may be in 
helping to solve problems that are pri- 
marily social or economic or adminis- 
trative, rather than purely educational. 

The big cities trying to cope with the 
crisis of de-facto segregation, intran- 
sigent white groups and deficient budget 
see more than a glimmer of hope in the 
4-4-4 or 5-3-4 grade organization. 

In effect, the Educational Facilities Laboratory 
is championing the middle school, not as an educational 
ideal, but as a compromise arrangement, especially in 
big cities, for dealing with problems that affect the 
schools. One weakness of the brochure is that it does 
not make clear how the middle school is going to resolve 
the "crisis of de-facto segregation, intransigent white 
groups and deficient budgets." Nor does it even hint 
that the middle school organization may accentuate the 
problems of recruitment, supervision, and administration, 
let alone the age-old cleavage between grades 8 and 9. 

But it is not my intent to decry the middle school. 

I am simply asking that justice be given to the junior 
high school. Actually, the school organization in any 
given community depends on a host of factors, and in any 
given situation it may be an absolute necessity to estab- 
lish a middle school or some similar organization, because 
of housing and other circumstances. I am suggesting there- 
fore that educators of experience and competence will be 
very careful before deciding that, in general, the middle 
school is superior to the junior high school as an edu- 
cational idea. 

The recent brochure entitled Imperatives in Edu- 
cation issued by the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators describes very briefly many of the changes that 
have taken place in American life: the advances in tech- 

nology and communication, the confusion of the population 
in the presence of these changes, and the insecurity that 
stems from world ideological conflicts. One memorable 
passage from this report is as follows : "The most stu- 

pendous of man ' s inventions are not the wheel , or the 
wedge, or the weaver, but the values by which he has 

| 






lived. In the future, as in the past, what becomes of 
him will depend less on what machines he invents, or 
what governments are imposed on him, than on the values 
he creates." 

These values are distilled from human experience 
and they comprise the feelings, beliefs and commitments 
that human beings live by. Values are partly evolved 
through knowledge, environmental circumstances, and the 
relationship of people with people. Institutions help 
to develop values. Indeed, there is good reason for 
contending that active participation in the school com- 
munity, with a variety of opportunities in art, music, 
literature and other interest areas will have a greater 
influence upon the pupils' judgments, ideals and goals 
than a narrow concentration on the study of academic 
subjects . 

Actually the junior high school has not been losing 
ground, but rather gaining ground. Each year a dozen or 
more new junior high schools have opened in New York 
State. On the other hand, except for recent develop- 
ments in New York City, the number of middle schools, is 
slightly more than sixty for the 1966-67 school year. In 
a study that we conducted five years ago, we found that 
there were 1207 public schools with seventh and eighth 
grade classes. Thirty-eight per cent of the seventh and 
eighth grade classes were in the six-year high school, 
the 6-6 type of organization. Twenty-four per cent were 
in the three-year junior high school, grades 7 through 9. 

In other words, 62 per cent of the youngsters were in a 
situation where grade 9 was housed in the same building 
with grades 7 and 8. 

Placing the ninth grade in the senior high school 
is not by any means the ideal arrangement that middle 
school proponents would claim that it is. These pupils 
are removed from the smaller school and the faculty they 
have known through two years of adolescence and are placed 
in a new and larger setting for what is a critical, trans- 
ition year of their school career. In these instances, 
the educational experience in the ninth grade often tends 
to become depersonalized just when the pupils need the 
warmest understanding from faculties and school adminis- 
trators. This is what bothers me about the middle school 
champions — in the fact that they are so ready to take the 
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ninth grade and put it back into the senior high school, 
where it again will come under the domination of the 
teachers of grades ten, eleven and twelve. This in it- 
self may not be a detriment, provided sufficient recog- 
nition is given to the fact that ninth grade pupils are 
younger and need varied experiences in school, rather 
than exclusive concentration on preparing for college. 

The college admission fever, with emphasis on the ac- 
cumulation of Carnegie credits, has already afflicted 
many junior high schools. If the present trend continues, 
it will soon reach the middle grades of the elementary 
school. 1 












INTRODUCTION TO THE PANEL 
DR. WARD EDINGER, CHAIRMAN 
(PANEL MEMBERS: R.L. LORETTE, JACK ETHER 

AND A.J. CALI) 



Others, in addition to members of the State Education 
Department, have had extensive opportunity to observe 
educational changes which have been so frequent in the 
last few years. Among these observers are the college 
professors who are able to gaze dispassionately for the 
most part at various innovations occurring in the state 
and nation. Members of the Educational Administration, 
and Curriculum and Instruction Departments in the State 
University of New York at Albany have been watching the 
shift, in some school districts, to the Middle School 
with great interest. Their views as to the educational 
implications of this organizational change would seem to 
be most important to these people instituting the innov- 
ation. 

Dr. Ward Edinger, head of the Department of Education- 
al Administration, serves as chairman of the panel com- 
posed of Dr. Robert Lorette, specialist in Funds and 
Facilities; Dr. John Ether, specialist in Elementary Edu- 
cation, and Dr. Alfred Cali, specialist in School Personnel. 
These gentlemen are conversant with the educational changes 
inherent in the shift from junior high school to Middle 
School and their opinions should prove extremely intrigu- 
ing and valuable to educators of early adolescents. 



ADMINISTRATIVE IMPLICATIONS OF THE MIDDLE SCHOOL 

WARD EDINGER 



As we reach the mid-session of this conference, I 
have been impressed that: 

1 . the speakers have presented evidence and 
ideas rather than conclusions, 

2. you have been cautioned against band-wagon 
practices and advised to study the middle 
school carefully as it pertains to your 
situation, 

3. you have been urged to think of the middle 
school, not just as a structure, but in 
relation to possibilities it provides for 
experimentation and innovation. 

You have been given a great deal to think about. 

Before I introduce the members of this panel, I wish 
to share a frustration with you. As a school administrator, 
I have subscribed to the evolutionary process of develop- 
ing new practices, with pilot studies under way at all 
times, and with careful consideration of all steps and 
thoughtful evaluations before adoption of new practices. 

As I have heard about the rapid changes in technologi- 
cal development and of the rapidly increasing numbers 
of people in the world, I have become concerned that 
we are moving much too slowly in development of new 
practices . 

Therefore, I would like to take a few minutes to 
present a few of these alarming statistics that should 
have a great effect on our school curricula and method- 
ology. 

Consider, if you will, the effect of the following 
information about population growth in the world. 

It took up to the year 1850 to produce the first 
billion people in the world, the next billion were pro- 
duced in the next 75 years, by 1924. It was 1960 when 
we had the third billion. Just recently, it has been 
estimated that in 1975 there will be four billion and 
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ten years later, five billion. it is thought that by 
the year 2,000, there are going to be nearly seven and 
a half billion people in the world. Possibly, it is 
difficult for us to conceive of such astronomical numbers, 
but if we realize that seven and a half billion people 
are more than twice as many as are on earth now, we can 
realize that our world population is going to be doubled 
in the next 34 years, if the predictions are accurate. 

This gives us some sense of the rapidity of increase. 

When you think of equipping the world for a new population 
equal to the present one, in one third of a century, the 
implications for all of us go far beyond "doing business 
as usual." 

It is rather interesting when comparing numbers, to 
realize that the population of India, for example, is 
increasing one million persons each week. So the increase 
i° the population of India between when you come in here 
on Sunday, and when you go home on Friday will be some- 
thing over seven hundred thousand people. Egypt now has 
thirty million people living in a space about the size of 
Massachusetts. Egypt is larger in area than this, but 
most of it is uninhabitable, it is predicted that the 
| population will be sixty million by 1966. There are 

jj many other equally startling data relative to population 

| increase. Some steps have been taken to control popu- 

| lation increase, one being a birth controll pill. The 

I pill is making a difference, particularly in the United 

| States, but the world figure does not reflect decrease 

| in the rate of increase. 

s 

i 

; It is said that in the year 2,000, half of the 

population of the United States will be living in 12 
states . It is predicted that only 10% of our population 
will live in the twenty states that constitute one half 
of our land area, it is said that about 5 out of 6, in 
the year 2,000, will live in cities which will occupy 
only 2% of the land, excluding Alaska. There will be, we 
are told, six big cities: from Portland, Maine to Richmond, 
Virginia; from Milwaukee to Gary,- from Detroit to Pitts- 
burgh, one in northern California, one in southern Calif- 
ornia, and one on the east coast of Florida. These will 
constitute the vast majority of the population. Results 
of present experiments with rats that are crowded to- 
gether in congested areas cause serious questions of how 
we will handle some of the human problems caused by 
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congestion, 



I will quote just one of many references to the vast 
rate of acquisition of new knowledge. Thomas Bailey, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction in Florida has summarized 
it as follows : 



"Suppose we say that mankind has had 
50,000 years of recorded history. In order 
to bring this into a comprehensible span of 
time, let's compress this 50,000 years into 
50 years, which represents the life span of 
many of us here. If we accept this time scale, 
then you stopped being a cave man ten years 
ago; five years ago pictorial writing was inven- 
ted; two years ago Christianity was born; fif- 
teen months ago we had the first printing press; 
ten days ago electricity was used for the first 
time, yesterday the airplane flew for the first 
time in the morning and the radio was invented 
last night; television came into being this 
afternoon and the jet airplane was invented 
since I started talking." 



He did not mention computers which we think will 
make a greater change in our civilization than many of 
these things. Add to these changes all the present con- 
cerns of man adjusting to his physical environment and 
to his fellow man, and one gets a feeling of some urgency. 



Some people have been working diligently for a number 
of years in an effort to bring about more rapid changes 
in education. Lloyd Trump said last year, "I do not have 
the space here to develop a personally favorite and im- 
portant thesis, it is that most of the changes suggested 
earlier in the century. . .these are... the activity move- 
ment, a variety of content revisions, educational radio, 
many audio-visual aids, work experience, core or common 
learning, increased attention to individual differences 
among learners, citizenship education and many others,... 
never really got into the fabric of American schools be- 
cause of the way education was organized and the manner 
in which teachers taught. The proposals could not pierce 
effectively the barriers presented by such concepts as 
the following, none of which is supported substantially 
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j by educational research. There are several. I will 
I mention only five of them: 

| 1. the optimum class size for all pupils 

25 to 30, with a PTR of 1 to 27; 

2. one teacher alone is responsible for 
the classroom instruction in a subject 
or grade ; 

3. a subject is best learned if a student is in 
a room 200 minutes a week; 

4. the best ways for students to learn is by 
reading and listening to the physically 
present voices of the teachers and class- 
mates in a self-sufficient classroom; 

5. a seven period day is superior to a six 
period day or vice-versa." 

1 In my opinion, these changes, all representing a 

■ radical increase in the rate of change, present us with 

I the dilemma of making rapid changes in our schools or 

| seeing them cease to be a viable instrument, of our cul— 

I ture . 
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MIDDLE SCHOOL - FINANCIAL ASPECTS 
ROBERT L. LORETTE 



A survey of the literature on the Middle School in- 
dicates that we are strong in theory (what we think ought 
to be) and weak in science (what we know for sure). Thus, 
in the absence of adequate research, the Middle School 
movement must currently be predicted on the basis of "in- 
tuitive" judgment. Bhola describes this situation precisely. 

"It is often demanded that educational in- 
novators prove conclusively that their in- 
novation is better than the program already 
in use. This is not always a reasonable 
demand. We have not done the research nec- 
essary to invent all educational solutions. 

At least in some areas of education we will, 
for a long time , be inventing solutions on the 
basis of insufficient data. But inventive sol- 
utions promising high probability of success 
are better than the status quo that is patent- 
ly inadequate. Reasonable risks and attractive 
hypotheses are an essential part of life, of 
social engineering, and of educational change."l 

The implied right to exercise intuitive judgment 
regarding the Middle School Movement carries with it the 
responsibility to evaluate the seventy years of literature 
and experience related to the Junior High School movement. 

As Leese points out: 

"The junior high school educator who built 
his case around the need for insightful 
guidance of youth's feelings, attitudes, 
and values surely must be more than slight- 
ly alarmed about the proposal to abandon 
its goals and to be more than casually 
concerned about present invitations to 
make these goals either interdeterminate 
or appreciably different. Over many years 
the junior high school has struggled to 
organize for the guided transition of pro- 
nouncedly dependent children into decidedly 
more independent youth, during the early 
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teen years. In the period since 1910, 
many have not understood the full mean- 
ing of that purpose and a few here and 
there have rejected it. But it can be 
said with some confidence that the junior 
high school specialist has treasured the 
personal growth and development objective 
whether he achieved it or not. "2 

Forty years ago, Koss identified several factors 
responsible for educational reorganization (The Junior 
High School) that sound very similar to factors now 
cited in relation to the Middle School. They were: 

1. Waste of time in our system 

2. High drop out rate 

3. Currently poor job of articulation to 
next unit or to job orientation. 

4. Current rapid approach to adulthood 
makes many features of current school 
organization unsuitable to task as- 

. signed. 

5. Local building problem 

6. Desire by school authorities to be 
"in" with the fad. 3 

McClurkin4 speaks of a thirty year cycle of change. 
In this way, he says, we +• -nd to come full circle in our 
social invention to ’’rei .ivert , " at a slightly advanced 
stage, the patterns needed to carry forward our social 
enterprises. It is very probably that the Middle School 



is just a "reinvention" - an attempt to reorganize the | 

educational enterprise to ?uetter meet current needs. i 

fj 

It has often, been claimed that a disprcportional j 

amount of time and attention has been paid in the past j 

to school business and financial matters. However, as | 

a result of this experience, there now exists a rather | 

well-established procedure for implementing any given f 



educational plan. The following is an attempt to show 
how the procedure would apply to the development cf a 
Middle School." In interest of brevity it is present 
in outline form. 

1. Developing a philosophical basis for fi- 
nancing the Middle School as an integral 
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part of the total school system. 

Example: (From E.F.L. - "Middle School") 5 

'"Middle School" ... designates a school 
in between elementary and high school, 
housed separately and, ideally, in a 
building freshly designed for its pur- 
pose, and covering at least three of 
the middle school years, beginning with 
grade 5 or 6. Most middle schools pre- 
sume, in ultimate plan if not in pre- 
sent reality, the four-year high 
school beyond. Through its physical 
layout and instructional program, the 
middle school tries to take better ac- 
count than the conventional junior 
high of the needs and abilities of be- 
t.ween-age youngsters and to use — or 
at least anticipate — a variety cf 
instructional innovations and groupings. 

The imaginative disposition of space, 
keyed to an unknown educational future, 
marks the best of the schools. If the 
middle school year is kept, unfrozen, 
in program as well as physical design, 

■#’ it can serve as a true expansion link 
in the school system, adding or sub- 
tracting grades to meet the changing enroll- 
ment pressures." 

Example: (East Irondequoit Central School 

Bulletin - "Within Our Schools") 6 

"The middle school has been described 
as '....a school for early adolescents...' 
'...an institution that would truly 
serve the young adolescent in contem- 
porary society wi.ll be neither elemen- 
tary nor secondary in basic character. 

It will combine the elementary school's 
traditional concern for the whole child 
with the secondary school's stress on 
scholarship and intellectual develop- 
ment. 



"The middle school in our district will 
provide an educational program for the 
6th, 7th, and 8th graders. The 6th 
graders will generally be grouped to- 
gether and will have a program which 
will be very similar in nature to the 
one that currently exists for the 6th 
graders in our elementary schools. The 
7th grade will be semi-departmentalized, 
and the 8th grade more fully depart- 
mentalized. This will provide a smooth 
transition from the elementary through 
the middle school and into the senior 
high school." 

Understanding the sequence for implementa- 
tion of the Middle School. 

A. Order of action 

1. Educational plan 

2 . Expenditure plan 

3 . Income plan 

4. Priority plan 

B. Integral Relationship 

. Establishing the educational plan for the 
Middle School. 



A. Identification of consensus items. 

Example: 1. Educating the group between 

early school age and full ad- 
olescence is a special prob- 
lem. 

2. Girls mature faster than boys. 

3. Different people mature at 
different rates. 

4. Adolescence is a by-product of 
western civilization. 

5. Something different from cur- 
rent programs is needed. 

B. Identification of items on which con- 
sensus is lacking. 

Example : 1 . Age group to be served . 

2. Needed program, services, fac- 
ilities. 
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c. 

Example : 



2 . 

3. 



Adoption of a specific Middle School 
program. 

. Statement of philosophy and 
goals. 

Outline of curriculum. 
Description of facilities 
needed. 

Plan for flexibility and ad- 
aptability of program and 
plant. 

Criteria for measuring suc- 
cess . 

Alternative proposals for total 
program or parts of programs. 



4. 



5. 

6 . 



IV. 



Developing the cost plan for the Middle 
School . 

Example: 1. Project ccst and cost analysis 

of proposed plan. 

2. Project cost and ccst. analysis 
of alternate plans. 

3. Project cost of facilities. 

4. Project cost of operations of 
plan and alternatives. 



V. 



Example : 



1 , 

2 , 



Determing the income plan for the Middle 
School . 

Determine sources of funds . 
Study conditions for obtain- 
ing federal aid. (Innovation/ 
Economic Status) 

Study conditions for obtain- 
ing State aid. 

Weighting 1.25 ADA Grades 
7-12 in New York State 

b. Weighting 1.00 ADA Grades 
5-6 in New York State 

c. No anticipated change m 
aid formula in New York 
State 

d. No special building aid in 
New York State 

e. Some money for innovation 
research may be available. 

Evaluate wealth base and cur- 
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rent tax effort of the local 
district. 

VI. Adopting the priority plan for the Kiddle 
School . 

Example: 1. Determine short term or inmed- 

iate commitments. 

2. Determine long range choices. 

3. Establish sequences for imple- 
mentation of long term choices. 






***** 

All of the above is intended to emphasize one major 
point. WHAT WE KNOW ABOUT FUNDS AND FACILITIES MANAGE-^ 
MENUS CAN BE FULLY UTILIZED ONLY WHEN WE APE IMPLEMENTING 
A SPECIFIC MIDDLE SCHOOL PLAN IN A SPECIFIC LEGAL SCHOOL 
DISTRICT . 

This leads to four observations regarding the 
Middle School "movement." 

1. There is need for greater local specificity 
in planning. 

2. There is need for recognition that economy 
is a fundamental aspect of efficiency. 

3. There is need for a blending of "theory" and 
"science" in considering educational change. 

4. Just maybe, the funds and facilities manager 
is the linker between researcher and educator . 
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THE ELEMENTARY ADMINISTRATOR'S VIEW 
JACK ETHER 
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Following the development of the Middle School 
in the United States, I get a feeling similar to the 
one I get when I get home at night and my 15-year old 
comes out with a king-sized Maltese Cross hanging a- 
round her neck. I believe it is called a Surfer's 
Cross this year. The feeling is the same one I got 
when I watched her do the frug last year. I almost 
wonder if the Middle School and the service cross and 
the frug don't have a great deal in common. One almost 
wonders if each doesn't have the same potential and 
rest upon the same amount of substance. However, if 
nothing else, I think that the educational saw about 
25 years for a concept to move from Genesis to operational 
adoption has once again been proved in error by the rath- 
er fast moving activities in the area of middle school. 

This is a significant point to those of us who are 
concerned with the elementary school. Concepts such as 
individualization of instruction, and program adoption 
for particular kinds of students have taken 25 years or 
more to move from Genesis to operational adoption. We 
still do not have school systems that really , in all of 
its implications, in all of its operations, has individ- 
ualized instruction. On the other hand, the ungraded 
primary and the middle school have taken almost no time 
to move from Genesis to adoption. One must wonder what 
the difference is. Why do we conceptualize individual- 
ization of instruction and see so little application 
after 25 years? Why do we see the middle school sweeping 
through the country? If one looks at these kinds of 
ideas, the individualization of instruction as one type 
of educational innovation and the middle school as another , 
I think it is pretty clear that the former falls in the 
domain of the teacher, teaching activities, and the latter 
falls in the domain of the administrator. So it seems to 
me that those things that are afministrative seem to get 
adopted much more rapidly than those things that are 
fundamentally in the domain of the teacher. Now this may 
mean of course, that the administrator is more flexible 
than the teacher is. It may seem that the power is in the 
hands of the administrator rather than the teacher. I 
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| suspect that it really means that we can shed our adminis- 

| trative overcoats much faster than we can shed our teach- 

| ing underwear. 

| I think we must be very clear that these two are 

l vitally different sorts of things, and it is this differ- 
| ence that I find disturbing. Let me put it this way. As 
| an elementary administrator looking at the Middle School, 

1 I must ask this fundamental question. "What are we really 

I trying to do?" Are we worried about grading arrangements, 

I staffing, funding? This is what the literature tends to 
! cover. I have seen very little or read little that deals 

f with the program of the middle school. I have found prac- 

|: tically nothing that attempts to put a theoretical base 

f for the curriculum in the middle school. 

| 

j; Youngsters seem to be maturing earlier, but the 

I' psychologists, as I read them, are not saying that this 

<■ is a sound reason for reassignments of 11-year olds and 

I 12-year olds. The 12 year old may be more like a 13- 
I year old than he is like an 11-year old, and the 15-year 

i old more like a 16-year old than he is like a 14-year old, 

j but I don't find the sociologist and the social psycholo- 
gists saying, with any loud voice, that this is a sound 
' reason for reassignment. So the question I have to ask 

j continually about the middle school is, "Is this another 

f administrative device? Is the purpose of the middle 

l school to make us feel better? What does it do for the 

j children?" 

As I look at the history of the junior high school, 

; the six year high school, the comprehensive high school, 

the school within a school, I find that I have to reject 
administrative arrangements alone. Now I want to say 
this again, I must reject administrative arrangements 
alone . The program of instruction for what the adminis- 
trative arrangement is designed seemd to be the crucial 

factor. As an elementary administrator, I ask "What 
skills, what attitudes, what abilities, will the students 
entering the middle school be expected to have? Will they 
really be permitted to think, to explore, to discover? 

What will be the role of clubs, and dances, and sports, 
and cars and dates, and bookcovers, and libraries and all 
of these kinds of things?" 
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Until the elementary administrator has answers to 
these and similar questions, he cannot adequately look 
at his own house. The elementary school is expected to 
provide experiences for children that are immediately 
appropriate to the age and learning of the child and a t 
the same time part of the total developmental scheme of 
education. If the elementary school administrator is not 
sure of the purpose and the program of the next education- 
al unit, he cannot evaluate his own school. The business 
of looking at one's own house, and I think this is what 
I am really being asked to do, leads obviously to my next 
concern. 

I think that the academic and attitudinal schism 
between the elementary schools and the secondary schools 
in this country is recognized by most educators. Attempts 
at articulation between these units have been made many 
times, but again, within my experiences and as I read the 
literature, articulation attempts are generally physical 
attempts. The elementary school child, the 6th grader, 
the 12 year old, is brought to the junior high school for 
a day or so to introduce him to the facility, to the plant, 
to the counselors, to let him follow the class around, 
learn how much fun it is to be in a junior high school, 
learn how to accomodate to the bell schedule, and then 
is returned for another two weeks of living in the ele- 
mentary school. 

This procedure reminds me of the attempts the Peace 
Corps make to avoid cultural shock on the part of their 
trainees; the corpsman is acclimated to the unusual be- 
fore he faces it on the site. 

I think that with the advent of the middle school 
we have an opportunity to really take a full step, in 
the direction of providing adequate experiences for child- 
ren, a step we have talked about a great deal. 

We in elementary schools are still concerned with 
the twelve— year old. Since the middle school adminis- 
trator is beginning to be concerned with the twelve-year 
old, let's both take a look at him. Because the middle 
school administrator will continue to be concerned with the 
fifteen-year old, let him join the high school adminis- 
trator who will begin to be concerned with the fifteen 
year old. Let them jointly take a look at the 15 year 
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old. Perhaps this is a long way of saying that we should 
take a real look at articulation. Let's really begin to 
think on a K-12 basis in every aspect. We have talked 
about mathematics programs in K-12 dimension. We've 
discussed art and English and science and all the other 
disciplines. Now we should consider the various demands 
that will be made on children, the program, the facilit- 
ies, staffing, reporting on a continuing basis, and many 
other things. Let's use the opportunity of developing 
Middle School to get an organized, articulated K-12 over- 
view for all aspects of education. 



Now don't misinterpret what I am saying about a K-12 
view. This doesnlt mean, and I think I should make this 
as clear as I can, that the elementary school administrator 
feels so secure in his own operation that he will spend 
the rest of his time keeping a hard eye on the Middle 
School and the Middle School Administrator to see "what 
you are doing with my child." That just can't be! If I 
interpret the Middle School correctly, and the forces that 
are generating the Middle School, then it is clear that 
as secondary education begins to absorb a younger age group, 
so we in elementary education can look forward to a new 
younger age group. 



The pre-kindergarten, the nursery, the four year old, 
and possibly the three year old, will soon be a part of 
the in-school population. The elementary administrator 
will be looking at this totally new group of children, 
and we don ' t know very much about 3 ' s and 4 ' s . We have 
some leads from our nursery school people, but basically 
we don't know how to handle them in a total school set- 
ting. We don't know what type of programs to develop for 
them. We have our own problems. We will be taking a hard 
look at a new age group too, just as you will be taking a 
look at a new age group. 



This is one other intriguing aspect of the develop- 
ment of the Middle School from the elementary administrat- 
or's point of view. The major support, it seems to me, of 
the Middle School comes from the evidence indicating earl- 
ier maturation. This evidence fundamentally refers to 
social maturation, rather than physical or emotional matur- 
ation. It is pertinent, then, to ask what has caused that 
social maturation. If indeed the 12 year old has developed 
the social skills and desires formerly thought appropriate 
for the 13 and 14 year old, what has made the difference? 
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Put this another way. How much effect has the elementary 
■ school had on che earlier social maturation of the young- 

sters we are talking about? Is there a casual relation- 
| ship between being in an elementary school for 6 or 7 years 

and the "earlier" maturation? I think if we took a quick 
poll here, we’d range from "some" to "considerable", but I 
think we would agree that there has been at least some 
effect. 

Now let’s look at this from the viewpoint of the 
ecologist. He will tell us that environment includes the 
form of life inhabiting that particular portion of the 
earth's surface. We know, the ecologist says, further 
that if any shift occurs in an environment, we can antic- 
ipate a shift in all sectors and that environment, or at 
least a shift in all functioning that has an adaptability. 
Certain environments produce certain adaptation. A change 
in the environment changes the adaptation, or in this case, 
the social learning of the child by changing the environ- 
ment. Is not the present 12 year old what he is as a 
result of having been a force, an ecological force, 
within a given milieu? By removing him from that envir- 
onment, we change the environment. Cannot we expect a 
change in adaptation? Will the 12 year old of the social 
maturity level we currently see sontinue if he is devel- 
oped in a different environment? Will that which has been 

’ producing the particular level of maturation have the po- 

tentiality for no longer producing that level of matura- 
< tion because of a change in environment. 

Jr 

When we pull the 12 year old out of the elemen- 
tary school, to what then have we introduced the 3 and 
\ 4 year old? What happens to that environment in terms 

\ of its ability to produce a youngster with the attitudes 

and desires and the skills necessary for Middle School 
operation? 

This is your problem, because you will continue to 
get the production from that environment, but it is also 
a problem of the elementary administrator as he attempts 
to reform the elementary school. This is his function. 

We must be concerned with the charge that we have, and 
the program for that charge. These are the reasons that 
the elementary administrator must be heard. The elemen- 
tary administrator looks at the Middle School with con- 
cern, but offers his support. 
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SELECTION AND UTILIZATION OF TEACHERS 
IN THE MIDDLE SCHOOL 
ALFRED J. CALI 



In starting this particular topic, I'd almost 
like to revise the title to some extent and would if 
I thought it would add to the discussion. Actually, 
any time we discuss personnel we're talking about matters 
which are relevant to selection, orientation and utiliz- 
ation; often all at once. All of us are schooled enough 
in our trade so that we don't have to focus here on these 
terms as specific factors. You'll draw your own impli- 
cations anyway so let's leave the title as it is. 

What I will do is develop and press on a single idea 
that I think needs to be deeply ingrained in the mind of 
every person who dares to administer, from this day forward. 
It probably should have been and is being ingrained in the 
minds of those who are now or have been administering 
schools during the past ten years. Before developing this 
idea, I'd like to start by saying that the Middle School, 
while it adds some precision to our thinking by providing 
a problem area, is really unnecessary to this particular 
discussion. In fact, even as you start defining the Middle 
School, and I understand you've been handling it globally 
and will continue to do so over the next few days. I 
think you will soon become aware that the interpretation 
of the Middle School is so wide, so individual and so much 
a matter of local situational decision, that trying to 
generalize from it is practically useless. I see it only 
as a desirable organizational excuse to make some needed 
advances in educational practice. 



| Before going on, let's say a few things about school 

| organization in general. I think the only organizational 

| structure that I have not seen or heard of in the American 

| public schools is a school system that has a building for 

| every grade. There are some that have buildings for kin- 

f dergarten and first grade, and maybe even for second and 

| third, then combine all the rest. Some go from kindergar- 

| ten through grade 14, by the way. If you just wrote on a 

| sheet of paper, K, 1, 2, 3, 4 right up to 14; and then 
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made every possible organizational combination, other 
than one building for every grade, you could probably 
find a school system in the United States that has it. 

I'll bet you could find one third of these combinations 
in New York State. 

What I am trying to say is that very often the dec- 
ision to recognize a school or establish a particular struc- 
ture, as you well know, is related to a need which is 
usually far stronger in a community than is curriculum. 

I therefore concur with the comment of an earlier speaker 
indicating that we do not have an adequate curriculum base 
as a concept for Middle School. I believe that most school 
systems that have gone in this direction, have done so on 
the same basis as when they went and took their old cen- 
tral high schools and turned them into elementary buildings 
just so they could build a brand new central high school. 

You got much more support for the high school than you 
could get for the elementary. Also, at that particular 
time there was a need to develop facilities that were suit- 
ed to a new educational scheme that was becoming concept- 
ualized in terms of program and that included laboratories, 
gymnasiums and other new configurations. Therefore, it 
was probably much easier for educators to start from 
scratch and build a new high school. Of course, then we 
had to do something with the old building. I would suggest 
that it might very well be time for educators, along with 
a lot of other people, to consider very seriously the prop- 
osition that we build expendable buildings, as well as to 
accept concepts of obsolescence, and stop building the 
monuments that we have been and are presently building. 

I think that there are some things that are happening, 
new schemes, new approaches to education that will suit 
the Middle School merely because the Middle School is the 
newest organizational animal we have. Also, it is touch- 
ing upon an age group that is our greatest dilemma, the 
early adolescent. It is interesting to note that secondary 
teaching trainees have for some time tended to avoid as- 
signments to the junior high school if they can. But 
those positions are often held by teachers who have had 
experience in the system and who have "earned the upper 
classes." While I think this is being changed somewhat 
by specialists who are beginning to really want to teach 
this age group and to focus on the junior high school 
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as a special area, the element of relief for those who 
don't want to teach them, which is woven into the fabric 
of the Middle School concept, cannot be overlooked and 
is no doubt a large factor in its attractiveness to cer- 
tain educators. 

I believe that many of the awarenesses and con- 
cepts of the Middle School are rooted in and will ac- 
complish some of the better things included in the or- 
iginal junior high school conceptions. This has impli- 
cations for staff i it has implications for organization. 

I think, for example, that team teaching, in its most 
valid forms, will not be found in the elementary school, 
per se, and it will not be found in the senior high school, 
per se. It probably will not be found in the more form- 
ally organized junior high school structures, but it will 
be designed and in fact has been found most applicable in 
those. organizational structures that are closest to what 
might be called Middle Schools. I think the reason for 
this is, that having a new invention on our hands, we 
have a little bit more courage about applying what we 
know. For example, the application of available techno- 
logies, the application of individualized instruction 
techniques and other approaches will tend to occur more 
often in new educational settings than in older ones. 

I think, for example, that some of the pressure to de- 
partmentalize the elementary school and to provide spec- 
ialist service and impact upon that age group is going 
to be more carefully considered and resolved in those set- 
tings where the Middle School is being designed and im- 
plemented than where elementary, junior high and senior 
high schools retain their standard relationship. This 
will be true despite the fact that specialist staff util- 
ization will accelerate across the whole range of the ed- 
ucational enterprise, from early childhood to adult edu- 
cation program levels. 

Now this has a lot to do with personnel selection 
and utilization. It is here that we touch on the one 
idea mentioned earlier. The one thing I'd like to be sure 
you take away from this talk is that: educators will be 
dealing with more professional specialize d personnel 
within their organizations than they ever have before and 
that the assignments of these people will be affected by 
the procedures and standards of the professional reference 
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groups which represent these specialists . -Thus, the base 
professional identity of staff members in educational or- 
ganizations will be dramatically varied and less education 
oriented , and the liaison of educational leadership person- 
nel with persons of unique competence will be widely var- 
ied. 

We have introduced psychologists, guidance counselors, 
and many other kinds of specialists into the school. I 
would assert that in most instances, these specialists 
have derived from the teaching body and are really class- 
room teachers or teacher-trained people who have been re- 
vamped or have been upgraded in terms of certain special 
skills and then reinserted into the educational environ- 
ment. They are relatively easy to deal with. What I am 
saying is going to be different in the future is, that we 
are going to be dealing with more staff members who come 
into the educational environment, our setting, our organ- 
ization, our administrative complex and who will come in 
not as educators, but as specialists in their own right. 
These people will come from completely different reference 
groups and with completely different attitudes about what 
education is. This is going to present a profound ad- 
justment problem for the schools and for administrators, 
even as it presents a unique opportunity to achieve an 
elevated quality of service to learners. 

For one thing, it is going to shift rather dramat- 
ically what we call "sources of authority." I might sug- 
gest that the pamphlet by Dick Shilling produced by the 
Council for Administrative Leadership is one that you will 
all want to read, Dick is speculating about this business 
of authority and delegation. I think he has received many 
interesting responses to what he has written even those 
that are highly negative do at least indicate awareness 
of the problem. He is not trying to sell anything; he 
is just trying to think about this thing because he has 
sensed what is happening. I would suggest that you, as 
all administrators, need to sense what will be happening 
in the schools when we start getting significant numbers 
of highly specialized, highly competent staff members 
who come from reference groups other than education. 

I might suggest, for example, that some of the dis- 
cussions that are less than amicable which you may have 
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had with, let's say a physical) , might give you a clui- 
to the kind of thing that you are facing when you start 
putting people on the staff who come from different re- 
ference groups; who come with quite a bit of social po- 
wer in terms of their identification , and who come into 
the educational setting to function as a part of that 
organization. For example, I think that technology is 
upon us; I think that we are going to have to use it. 

Many schools are going to move into this by contracting. 
They will contract for educational television sets; they 
will contract for computer services and with university 
television and program services and many more. Many of 
the people that they will deal with will be contract per- 
sonnel who will be representing another organization as 
they negotiate services offered to the school. The nec- 
essity to have staff capable of interpreting what the 
school needs and wants, with enough power to assure that 
these things occur to the best interest of the school, 
is going to present unique situations to the schools. 

Many of the schools as they get large and as the re- 
gional type city becomes a reality, will actually become 
their own production agencies. As such then, there will 
be large groups of staff involved in a detached way in 
the production of educational materials; programs of all 
sorts, without any contact with the learners except through 
educators who will be doing interpretive work. Therefore, 
a whole new segment of staff will need to be added. What 
they will be called I am not sure, but for our purposes 
we can call them interpretive educators. They will be 
educators who will maintain liaison between the produc- 
tion specialists and the practicing classroom personnel 
who will be specialists in their own right and in their 
own areas. Those interpretive educators will bring broad 
backgrounds of training to their roles but will be focus- 
ing on special subjects such as science and on mathematics; 
or will be focusing on program design and its effect on 
human development. In any event they will be doing work 
with the people who will be producing programming ahd at 
the same time working with teachers in classrooms or in 
other direct teaching situations. 

This particular kind of staff member will not be 
supervisional in the sense that you and I know super- 
visors now. They will not have, for example, direct 
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authority. They will be purely consultative. ^The^ s chool 
administrators have toyed with the term consultant, b 
have never been able to really free it from a classical 
supervisional assignment interpretation. In most in- 
stances, very few of us have really worked with a P® r s° n 
who* can truly be defined as a consultant. This will be 
a particular problem in the next ten years and I think 
that those of us who will go into the Middle Schools and 
apply these new techniques will be facing this problem, 
thfi rest* 



In addition to having specialists who come from 
other reference groups and who bring their own sources o 
authority, we are going to be in a situation where we will 
be hiring many resource staff on a part-time basis, some 
by special contact. These people will probably duplicate 
and even exceed in number the toal full-time staff in any 
given school setting. They will be part-time employees 
in some instances? in other instances, they will be vo - 
unteers. Some of you already have parents or teacher-aids 
in your schools who actually meet both of these criteria. 
This type of staffing is going to accelerate. I would 
suggest that the number of partially involved individuals 
in a school is going to be such a dramatic problem that 
the administration of their activities is going to move 
downward in the organizational structure out of what we 
typically classify as administrative circles, and is going 
to move straight into the classroom. In fact, many teach- 
ers will begin to assume responsibility for more and more 
administrative activities related to auxiliary personnel 
that typically are presently part of the principal s 
responsibility. 



For example, and this is best seen in the operation 
of teams, I think that teachers who are heads of teams 
will actually be making the arrangements for when or how 
these part-time people will work. Probably the most the 
teacher will do will be to inform the administration of 
the fact that M so and so" has, in fact, operated in a 
given capacity on "such and such" a date. 



We are going to have to become attuned to something 
else that is related to specialist staff use. That is 
that given school agencies are very likely to be widely 
distributed geographically. Now this isn't a very pro- 
found declaration. Some of you will say, "Well, we 
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already have that in our school system; we have a school 
over here and & school over there." I think that the 
difference is, that in some instances, there actually 
will be educational properties that will not be schools 
at all, but will still be monitored by a staff that will 
take groups in on some kind of an arrangement basis to 
accomplish one or more of your special teaching activities. 

For example, let's say that, in a given school system 
there are several different buildings; a couple of high 
schools, two or three Middle Schools and a group of ele- 
mentary schools that feed into them. In addition to these, 

I believe there will be special learning centers in this 
community that will bring in groups of children to do 
special things. These centers may or may not be owned 
by the school district but will be monitored by "contracted" 
or by fully employed school district staff who will be 
specialists working in a given learning or problem area. 

They will be handling given groups of children over short 
periods of time. These children will often live-in dur- 
ing those periods of time. Thus, they will actually come 
under the supervision of the school for 24 hours a day, 
for two or three weeks or even more, and then be returned 
to their home and school setting. These special staff 
and those in the usual school organization will have more 
to say about what 'things will happen to learners and how 
they will happen than ever before. The effective admin- 
istrator will help them add their specialist talents to 
the learning environment, without allowing them to segment 
the educational enterprise into an incoherent crowd of 
special interests. 

I think that much of this is going to come to pass. 

Much of it will start first out of our trying to do some- 
thing about expanding the social adaptability of child- 
ren. We have already tried this with some of the school 
camp or outdoor education settings and some learning dis- 
abilities centers. We cure going to do it in other areas 
in the future. The Middle Schools will be ideally suited 
to do much of this because, in that age group, children 
are young enough to be affected on a real level and yet 
they are old enough to do something about it themselves. 

In conclusion, the thing I'd like to add to this 
business of the major personnel problem as I see it, the 
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dealing with and procuring of large numbers of highly 
specialized staff, is that the educational experiences 
which we provide in the future are going to have larger 
increments of reality than presently exist, and the mid- 
dle school will give us a new opportunity to provide con- 
sideration of educational needs • 

I hate to be hypercritical, but the elementary and 
secondary schools as organized and supported have been 
pretty effective in holding off a large amount of our 
responsibility for introducing real experiences to child- 
ren. When we, as educators, really get the full measure 
of the opportunity given to us right now on the Middle 
School, we will take to the concept. We will take the 
organizational opportunity, and we will use it as a way 
to try some things that we really believe but which we 
haven't been able to try in our present organizations. 
Therefore, if the Middle School means anything, it means 
that we will have the opportunity to be dealing with 
people, large numbers of people who have special compet- 
encies and understandings far beyond our own, who will 
be making them available to us, and insisting in turn 
that we make them educationally available in real ways. 

I would suggest that that kind of staff is not the kind 
of staff to which we are accustomed, and we really have 
some learning to do! 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE SPEAKER 
HENRY F. OLDS, JR. 



Among instructional alternatives offered in, and 
appropriate to the middle school one of the prominent 
suggestions is the utilization of the nongraded arrange- 
ment. This organization has been recommended for the 
junior high school by the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, and is being espoused for 
all levels of the public school by its exponents. Its 
rationale of permitting students to move through the 
content at their own most effective speed rather than 
being compartmentalized in grade blocks seems quite 
appropriate for the middle school philosophy. 

Henry Olds of Harvard University is highly qualified 
to speak to nongrading due to his current work in schools 
surrounding the Boston area. He is serving as a consultant 
and speaker throughout the United States both in nongraded- 
ness and team teaching, an area in which he served as 
co-editor with Shaplin of the book Team Teaching . 
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THE NON GRADED MIDDLE SCHOOL 
HENRY F. OLDS, JR. 



I have been asked this morning to talk to you about the 
nongraded middle school. I see this topic as having 
three distinct parts: the middle school, nongrading, and the 
relationship between middle schools and nongrading. The 
schedule for this conference informs me that during the 
past four days you have heard a number of distinguished 
educators discussing various aspects of the middle school. 

I shall not, therefore, dwell overly long on the nature, 
purpose, and function of the middle school as an institu- 
tion. Doubtless, you all know more about the middle school 
at this point than I do. However, there are certain aspects 
of the movement to establish middle schools about which 
I would like to raise sane interesting questions about 
whether it makes any sense to talk about a nongraded 
middle school, about the real significance of a nongraded 
approach to the middle school years, and about some related 
educational problems that we all should be considering. 

The most obvious change that the middle school makes 
in the structure of our educational system is to return 
to its former place in the high school the ninth grade and 
to remove frcm elementary schools the sixth (and sometimes 
the fifth) grades. In many ways, this is probably not a 
very big change. There is some question whether the 
ninth grade ever really managed to escape in any sign- 
ificant way fran the high school, and it has been fairly 
convincingly argued that the sixth grader is on the whole 
more closely akin to his seventh and eighth grade peers 
than he is to those in the fourth and fifth grades. However, 
the net effect of the change, that two grades have been 
displaced upward in the vertical organization of the 
school system, is somewhat disconcerting. There is 
tremendous pressure today upon our schools to teach more 
and more to children at an earlier and earlier age. I 
for one resent this pressure, and I tend to look upon 
any educational change that seemi; to be a response to 
this pressure with a good bit of concern. Should ninth 
graders really be returned to the high school where, to 
even a greater extent than is now the case, they will be 
subjected to the pressures of achievement that tend 
to characterize so much of the secondary education ? 
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And should sixth graders as a group be moved into an 
institution that seemingly must have as one of its goals 
the preparation of children to enter high school? It is 
not, I think, overstating the situation to say that a 
child's vertical progress through our educational system 
is best characterized by an ever increasing attempt to 
teach him more and more about what educators have agreed 
he should know, and that the faster we push him along 
this continuum the better the job we are doing. The "Cult 
efficiency" is deeply intertwined in our cultural fabric. 
Dr. Francis C. Bauer has aptly commented on this phenomenom: 

We have, in recent decades, made something of 
a fetish of progress. The need to change, often 
for its own sake, has embraced every aspect of 
our living including, unfortunately, our methods 
of infant and child care. As a result we have 
literally pushed our children out of infancy by 
weaning, toilet training, and sending them off 
to school before they are really ready for any 
of these events. We have robbed them of their 
childhood by or~3nizing their games and 
structuring their play activities according 
to adult rules and standards. We have placed 
great significance on performance and achievement 
thereby encouraging the attempt of status con* 
scious parents to accelerate the progress of 
childhood development. We have indeed propelled 
cur children toward maturity and independence 
and insisted that they assume responsibility 
sometimes before they are ready for it. 

Margaret Mead also notes this problem and raises a 
second question that we should consider: 

This emphasis on earlier and earlier participation 
in acfcilt activities is superficially incongruent with the 
junior high school movement designed as it was to protect 
the young adolescent by a separate pace of slower induction 
into the complexities of high school life. The whole move- 
ment began when thinking in chronological age group terms 
had not been amplified by our knowledge of the great ex- 
tremes of variation in the ages that boys and girls enter 
their growth spurt and enter puberty. Junior High Schools 
were designed for children in three "grades" of school: 

7th, 8th, and 9th. The grades were postulated on age and 
not on size, strength, or stage of puberty. They have re- 
sulted inadvertently in classifying together boys and girls 
at the age when they vary most, within each sex, and 
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between the sexes , and are least suited to a segregated 
social existence. Also, they have divorced them from the 
reassurances of association with the children like their 
own recent past selves and older adolescents like whom 
they will someday become. When a type of school that was 
designed to cushion the shock of change in scholastic de- 
mands has become the focus of social pressures which were 
once exerted in the senior high school, problems have been 
multiplied. 

The second question which Dr. Mead raises is whether 
or not it makes sense to group together in one educational 
institution children who are perhaps similar in ■ some ways 
but who undoubtedly vary tremendously in other ways. As I 
understand it, one kind of argument that has been advanced 
for the creation of middle schools is that it would be wise 
to group together in one institution children who are 
apparently alike. I take this to mean that pre -adolescents 
are supposed to be alike in some significant way and that 
they are therefore should be treated as a group. May I 
quote a typical statement from the literature: 

The foremost consideration in planning for in- 
struction is to develop a school pattern that 
will best serve students who have similar intell- 
ectual, social, physical, and emotional needs. 

Unfortunately, there is a strong tendency throughout 
education to group together those children who on the sur- 
face would seem to be alike, to apply a label to them, and 
then treat them as if the really were in fact alike. Child- 
ren who have difficulty reading are classified as nonreaders 
and treated as such. Children who are slow learners are 
put in slow learning groups and treated as slow learners. 
Children who have social or emotional difficulties are put 
in special classes and treated as problem children. Simi- 
larly, some educators look at the pre-adolescent years as 
an educational problem and seem to think that by institu 
tionalizing the problem in a middle school, it can somehow 
be solved. 

More thoughtful educators-- those, I suspect, who have 
taken the time to really to get to know children of this 
a ge — sees the tremendous variety that will be encountered 
amongst any group of pre-adolescents. Whether or not the 
variety amongst individuals at this age is in fact any 
greater than it is at any other age, is, I think, still an 
open question. My hunch is that the variety may not be very 
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much greater but that during this particular period of the 
child's life his individuality is more on the surface, the 
differences between two individuals are more apparent, than 
any other time in his life. However, it is perhaps true that 
at this particular stage in a child's life, these differ- 
ences do become exaggerated. I will quote just one estimate 
of what one might expect to find in a typical sixth grade 
class : 

If, for the sake of having numbers easy to 
remember we were to assume a "typical" class 
of forty, than, in the sixth grade it would be 
composed of two fully adolescent girls, eight pre- 
adolescent girls, ten childish girls, four pre- 
adolescent boys and sixteen childish boys. 



I think this estimate only begins to suggest the range of 
differences that might be found in such a class. 

Is the middle school, then, merely another attempt 
Provide a simplistic solution to a complex educational 
problem— the problem of adapting an educational program to 
a wide variety of educational needs — or do those who advo- 
cate middle schools believe that they are honestly trying 
to come to terms with a real educational dilemma? If the 
former is the case, then the result should be no happier 
than most of our present junior high schools. If the latter 
is the case, and there seems to be some indication that it 
may be, then we may be watching the birth of a significant 
educational development. 

One more reservation about the middle school movement. 
There seems to be an assumption that if you change the 
name of the game, you also change the game. True, there is 
a certain marie in names, and the name "junior high school" 
is doubtless bn unfortunate choice to describe the inter- 
mediate phase of education with which we are concerned. 
Creating a new institution may well be of some practical 
help to school administrators in freeing the educational 
program from the expectations associated with traditional 
junior high schools and may well help to encourage exciting 
innovative practices within these new institutions, but such 
simple magic often has a way of backfiring and leaving a 
practitioner on the horns of the same old dilemma. Hasn't 
the junior high school, while admittedly suffering from be- 
ing considered as a junior version of a high school, suffered 
long enough from being caught in the middle? 
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Isn't the middle school all too likely to find itself still 
caught between the high school and the elementary school# 
two institutions whose goals and methods of operation 
differ rather substantially? 

With all these thoughts# questions and reservations 
before us# let us now look at one educational innovation that 
is often mentioned in connection with the middle school# that 
is nongrading. Nongrading is essentially a very simple 
concept* A truly nongraded educational program would attempt 
to provide for each individual at each point in his intellec- 
tual and social -emotional growth an educational experience that 
would be of the most benefit to him at that time. Such a 
program is# of course# an ideal toward which we might all 
aspire# but not a goal that we are ever likely to attain. 
However# the term "nongradedness" while suggesting an ideal 
also suggests a method for attaining that ideal# that is no 
grades . As Professor Robert Anderson has noted: 

Nongradedness refers to two dimensions of the 
school and its atmosphere; the philosophy# (or 
the value system) that guides the behavior of 
the school staff towards pupils# and the admin- 
istrative-organizational machinery and procedures 
by means of which the life of the pupils and 
teachers is regulated. In short# nongradedness 
is both a theoretical proposition and an operational 
mechanism. Unlike term teaching# it is not a new 
staffing pattern. Unlike educational television it 
is not a technological innovation. Consequently# 
it is not a component of the curriculum reform 
movement# though it may very well be the chief 
inspiration behind that movement. Rather# it is 
a concept of the proper way to provide for 
children's educational needs and a plan for im- 
plementing that concept. 

Unfortunately# between the specific practical recommendation 
of no grades — and the theoretical ideal of providing for 
each individual student's needs during the course of his 
education# there is a tremendous gap that is evident in both 
the very few serious attempts to operate a nongraded school 
and in the considerable confusion that seems to exist in the 
minds of educators about nongrading. For example, Anderson 
notes that: 
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Most of the efforts at nongrading between 1942 
and mid- 1960's can be classified as follows i 
(1) Serious effects to give the idea full scale 
development in a well-conceived form# (2) 

Serious effects to implement one or more aspects 
of the nongraded idea in a well conceived form# 

(3) Modest e-forts to achieve nongrading within a 
nonadequate theoretical frame of reference# and 

(4) Fraudulent or naive use of the vocabulary of 
nongradedness to describe what is in fact a 
conventional graded program. Fewer than a hun- 
dred programs fall into the first category. .not 
a great many more fall into the second category. 

The overwhelming majority belong in the third 
category# and there is an embarrassingly large 
number in the fourth. 

It is my feeling that in their approach to nongrading# 
far too many educators have interpreted the idea far too 
literally, if nongrading means nothing more than removing 
grade labels from the schools# then it has relatively little 
significance for education. Clearly# it means considerably 
more than this# for grade labels are merely one of the more 
obvious examples of a tendency in education which I mentioned 
earlier# that is the tendency of all of education to create 
groupings of children# give them a label# and then treat them 
as if they were all alike. It is this tendency which true pro- 
ponents of nongrading are trying to counter. What sense does 
it make# after all# to abolish grade level designations and 
then to form new groups of children on the basis of some single 
criterion such as reading scores? The net effect of such a 
practice is to form a new series of graded groups (perhaps 
they will now be called fast readers# average readers and 
slow readers) within which individuals will still be treated 
as if they were really like the other members of their group 
and not as individuals. In fact# the whole tendency to sub- 
stitute for grade labels groupings that are based upon such 
results of standarized testing scores runs as much counter 
to the philosophy of nongrading as does the traditional 
method of grouping children of the same age together and then 
treating them as if they were alike. 

But# you will object# our educational system forces us to 
place the children in groups for instruction. Yes# that is 
true; but we have only recently begun to explore the tremen- 
dous variety of kinds of groupings that are possible# and we 
have only begun to build into our educational programs the 
kinds of adaptive mechanisms that will allow that program to 
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respond more sensitively to the needs of individuals. 

Let roe try to give you a couple of examples of what I mean. 

At the University Elementary School in California* Professor 
John Goodlad and his staff are exploring the use of various 
types of criteria for placing children in different types 
of groupings. 

Given an individual child, the first matter that the 
staff considers is what kind of a teacher would be most 
beneficial for this child at this point in his growth. Such 
a decision requires the staff to have not only extensive know- 
ledge about individual children, but also an effective method 
of evaluating teaching styles. Secondly, the staff asks 
the question, what children would it be best for this child 
to be working with at this point in his growth. Again, con- 
siderable knowledge of the child in relationship to his peers 
is necessary to make this decision. And finally, the staff 
considers where this child should be in terms of his in- 
tellectual development in various subject matter areas. The 
resulting groupings are, of course, flexible and subject to 
change should it be clear that a child is not benefiting from 
the group in which he has been placed. 

One adaptive mechanism that a school can use to facilitate 
such a thorough and conscientious approach to the matter 
of grouping students is the formation of teaching teams. 

For in trying to decide how best to create an educational 
program that will best meet the particular needs of an 
individual child, the more professional opinions that can 
be brought to bear upon the problem the better. There is 
little doubt in my mind that a group of professional teachers 
who have come to know an individual child can better make 
decisions about the educational and social-emotional needs 
of that child than can any single teacher. Furthermore, 
a teaching team can far more readily make adaptations to the 
needs of a child during a school year than can an individual 
teacher caught in a rigid program. Many educators who have 
attempted to develop nongraded programs have, in fact, be- 
come convinced that without the facilitating mechanism 
of teaching teams it is difficult to begin to attempt the 
nongraded ideal. 

So let us now come back to the middle school. Is there 
not an essential incompatability between the nongraded 
philosophy and the concept of a middle school? Can one 
readily believe in the ideal of nongrading and then say 
in the same breath that there should be a middle school 
embracing grades six through eight? In her excellent 
survey of the middle schools Judith Murphy says: 
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Intermediate schools, by whatever name, are trying 
to take account of the special needs and 
capabilities of children in the years be- 
tween childhood and adolescence. Boys and girls 
from ten to fourteen or so, exhibit a social, 
physical, psychological and intellectural range 
that bursts the confines of grade patterns and 
of plain chronology. What they need above all 
is to be treated and taught as individuals-. In- 
sofar as this ideal is realized, it seems to 
make no great difference what particular age 
groups are put together for instructional or 
administrative convenience . 

Similarly, Anderson notes: 

The emergence of the 'nongraded school' and var- 
ious new patterns of staff utilization has made 
it obsolete to speak of sharp dividing lines be- 
tween one school unit and another or to consider 
a particular age group as being inevitably better 
off when exposed to a certain school atmosphere and 
learning opportunity. 



What is likely to happen is that the various units 
of each school district will overlap. Each lower 
unit offering at least a portion of the educational 
and social opportunities that are abundant in the 
next higher unit. At the same time, each higher 
unit will continue to provider-for some of its 
pupils — some of the opportunities that are charac- 
teristic of the lower unit. The idea of a definite 
break in atmosphere and learning activities between 
one unit and another is .intolerable in the current 
climate of education. Consequently, much of the 
historical argument about how each unit should be 
defined is irrelevant to present-day school plan- 
ning. 



This I believe is the most important lesson that can 
be drawn from a consideration of the nongraded middle school. 
If we can agree that this is the proper way to think about 
the middle school, then we should begin to forget about all 
the arguments about which grades are to be included and all 
of the attempts to promote the middle school idea as a new 
kind of institution. What we will really wish to concern 
our selves with is the educational program that will some- 
how best meet the needs of a population of students who 
have gone beyond the educational program of the elementary 
school but who need to be involved in certain, still not 
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very well defined, learning experiences before they move on 
to the educational program of the high school. As we think 
about what the program might look like, we would do well to 
use our imaginations and for a short time to think seriously 
about adolescents in our society. 

The report of the two conferences held in Mount Kisco, 
New York, to consider a middle school for the Bedford Public 
Schools reflects some of the spirit which should certainly 
guide a middle school program. 



In short, what the conference proposed for 
Bedford's middle school was an institution 
quite different from the conventional image of 
a school. It would be a school which serves 
the community and calls upon the community to 
serve it. It would be a knowledge-centered school. 

The buildings, too, would be quite different. 

The students would be quarted in three distinct 
houses. There would be two unusual, large, rel- 
atively open spaces-- the unified arts center and 
the perhaps semi-enclosed physical education 
shelter. The building might be cool in the 
summer and the academic spaces carpeted. Each 
student might have his own independent study 
carrel and there would be an extremely well- 
equipped library plus auxiliary research spaces. 
Most of the academic spaces might be of unusual 
size and shapes, some possible without permanent 
walls. 



There would be a new relationship between the 
school and community, with the townspeople 
making great use of the school and the school 
making a greatly extended use of the talented 
townfolk. 



Encompassing and dominating all of these attri- 
butes would be the middle school's dedication to 
each and every individual child— to the new number 
in education, the number one. 



There is much in this summary that sounds as if the 
school will go a long way toward providing a program tuned 
to the children's needs. However, such specifications often 
appear not quite to get to the heart of the issue. At the 
same time that it is said that the middle school is to be dedi- 
cated to the individual child, I am not completely convinced 



that they are thinking of the individual child. 



Therefore, I would like to explore briefly with you two 
important themes that I would hope an educator considering 
the establishment of a nongraded middle school program 
would consider. 

The first of these themes is inquiry. Much has been 
said in recent years about the need of schools to create an 
atmosphere in which inquiry is encouraged, in which the stu- 
dent is helped in such a way that he begins to ask signif- 
icant and probing questions of the environment around him. 
But inquiry if it is to be valuable must be real. It is 
not finding answers to a teacher's questions; it is not 
solving problems in order to get the same answers as the 
teacher; and it is not trying to discover what kind of be- 
havior the teacher would most likely approve of. Herbert 
Thelen states the case quite well: 

The child in school has very little opportunity 
for contending directly with the environment. 

Hence he doesn't know that he can challenge the 
world in direct transaction, and that it can chal- 
lenge him right bade. Instead, what happens is that 
the environment speaks to the child through the 
teacher or through the book. These are faulty trans- 
missions media because the student's attention is 
directed by language to preselected aspects; the 
real start of inquiry in the voluntary arrest of 
attention is simply impossible • Ideas cannot be 
tested against the environment, they can only be 
tested against the teacher's or the book's ideas 
about the environment. Under these conditions, 
the teacher's authority as classroom manager is 
confused with the authority of substantive ideas. 

The result is that for years and years, the child 
is exposed to the false assumption that truth is 
the opinion of someone on -whom you are dependent 
for well-being. And this is the assumption of the 
organization man. He is forever the consumer of 
the results of inquiries of others, and he does 
not learn to inquire on his own behalf. Thus our 
methods of teaching have aggravated the frustration 
of the adolescent's position in the world of man. 0 

I sometimes wonder if the definition of a teacher 
in a student's mind is someone who knows the answer. 

Why is it that so many teachers when presented with 
new curriculum materials immediately ask for a tea- 
cher's guide? I'm quite convinced that any educa - 
tional program that considers inquiry the sole pro- 
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vince is doomed to failure. Students will inquire 
onl*' i K inquiry is a mode of behavior that is 
characteristic of the educational program as a 
whole — and that includes teachers as well as admin- 
istrators. 

This brings me to my second theme , community. I mean, 
of course, that the nongraded middle school program could 
well develop into a true community of inquiry. Edgar Z. 
Friedenberg has said that "two aspects of growth that con- 
tribute most to a clear self-definition are climatic in 
adolescence. One of these is the capacity for tenderness 
toward other persons.. The other major development is an 
attitude of respect for competence." In addition to learn- 
ing how to inquire, adolescents should also learn something 
about themselves in relationship to other people. If the 
teacher is to be a model for the child, then he should ex- 
hibit that kind of competence that he wishes to see in turn 
develop in his students. The mutual sharing of inquiry 
among those involved in a true community of learning would 
create an educational atmosphere of considerable value. 
Jerome Bruner calls this reciprocity: 

for it involves a deep human need to respond 
to others and operate jointly with them toward 
an objective. . .The psychologist Roger Barket 
has commented that the best way he has found 
to predict the behavior of children whom he 
has been studying in great detail in the midst 
of their everyday activities is to know their 
situations. A child in baseball behaves base- 
ball; in the drugstore the same child behaves 
drugstore. . Probably it is the basis of human 
society, this response through reciprocity to 
other members of the species. We know precious 
little about this primitive motive to recipro- 
cate, but what we do know is that it can furnish 
a driving force to learn as well.. It is by much 
the same process that children learn the beauti- 
fully complicated games they play (adult and 
child games alike), that they learn their role in 
the family and in school, and finally that they 
come to take their role in the greater society. 

The corpus of learning, using the word now as 
synonymous with knowledge, is reciprocal. .The 
conduct of our educational system has been cur- 
iously blind to this interdependent nature of 
knowledge. We have 'teachers' and 'pupils', 

'experts' and 'laymen'. But the community of 
learning is somehow overlooked. 
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b«- . St “ dents u ln ,°" r schools certainly do behave school. 

!?? 01 that they are behavin 9 the educational 
experience that we would like them to behave? I doubt that 

collffl really COme to ^rips with this issue. Some of ray 
coHeagues and I at Harvard have tried to face some of 

these issues and to embrace in our philosophy the two 
themes I have been talking about. r,et me read to you some 
of our preliminary guidelines. 



--That education should take place in a community 
of learning where students, faculty, and adminis- 
tration act jointly as participants in the learn- 
ing process. 

—That a community of learning is a community of 
action as well as reflection. 

—That within the community tensions are deliber- 
ately created that engage all participants in the 
learning process. 

^That in the process of trying to resolve these 
tensions the individual is encouraged to act 
autonomously to exercise his free choice within 
a framework of real alternatives; learning is 
considered, at least in part, as the ability to 
tolerate and intelligently evaluate opinions. 

—That deliberate encouragment of autonomy with- 
in a framework of a real alternative will lead to 
various forms of risk-taking behavior on the 
part of both student and teacher, it is anti- 
cipated that such behavior will lead to a whole 
new set of prcedures for the operation of an 
educational community and that the role of adol- 
escent action within his several communities 
be a subject of constant investigation 

Of course, this is just a beginning. What such 
guidelines would mean in terms of the actual operation of 
a school program we won't really know until some far- 
sighted administrator devises a plan for putting some of 
them into action. One such administrator is working with 
us at the present time and will begin in the fall with 
a special, program designed with these guidelines in mind 
that will affect a large number of his students and a 
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substantial part of his school's program. I quote briefly 
from his proposal: 

It will be the aim of this project to create 
a school environment that truly means something 
to the youngsters who are members and partici- 
pants in this environment. We hope to involve 
the youngster in making decisions concerning 
activities that they will be able to carry out. 

We are going to try to create an atmosphere 
where the youngsters believe that they are 
wanted, that they are working with people who 
are deeply interested in them, who listen to 
them, and who respect them. 

But I suspect we have gotten away from the topic. 

Or have we? My experience with educational innovation has 
convinced me of one important fact. Any time one attempts 
to make a significant chance in the shape of structure of 
our educational system, on*, vs forced to raise virtually 
all of the significant pr plains that have confronted edu- 
cators at any time. The concept of a middle school, taken 
by itself, does not Strike roe as a particularly significant 
innovation in American education. But the thought of a 
truly hongraded approach to the education of children in 
the middle school years raises a host of interesting ques- 
tions which I feel must be explored if there is to be any 
value to discussions of the subject. I certainly have not 
solved any problem for you. My intent rather has been to 
engage you in a short period of inquiry on the subject of 
the nongraded middle school. I hope that you in turn will 
continue this inquiry with your colleagues, with your 
teachers and perhaps even with your students. 
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FOOTNOTES 



1. Bauer, p. 16. 

2. Mead, p. 7. 

3. Madon, p. 329. 

4. Wattenberg, p. 36. 

5. Anderson, p. 54. 

6. Ibid. , p. 51. 

7. Murphy, pp. 10-11. 

8. Anderson, pp. 24-25. 

9. Middle School, pp. 17-18. 

10. Thelen, p. 71. 

11. Friedenberg, p. 17. 

12. Bruner, pp. 125-126. 

13. "Shadow Faculty", I. p. 2, 

14. Ibid, VI, p. 3. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE SPEAKER 



DR. GORDON F. VARS 

One of the more effective instructional procedures 
which has been used in the junior high school in past years 
is the core curriculum approach. This methodology has been 
a valid synthesis of content knowledges and educational 
theory throughout the secondary schools, but has been even 
more efficacious in the junior high school than in the sen- 
ior high school. Some of the more vocal critics of the 
core curriculum have voiced the opinion that college prep- 
aratory functions and the Carnegie Unit in the ninth grade 
have made the core curriculum a less valid approach then 
in previous decades. While this issue is surely debatable 
the Middle school progressing only to the eighth grade may 
very well encourage a renaissance of the core curriculum 
with its advantages for the early adolescent. 

Dr. Gordon Vars of Kent State University is recog- 
nized as one of the foremost authorities in the country 
in the core curriculum field. His book. Modern Education 
for the Junior High School Years co-authored with Vein Til 
and Lounsbury is one of the more popular books in early 
adolescent educational theory. He is the editor of the 
National Core Teacher and has written numerous articles. 

Few people in the country can speak with so much authori- 
ty on the implications of the core curriculum for the 
Middle School and vice-versa. 
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THE MIDDLE SCHOOL: IMPLICATIONS 

FOR THE CORE CURRICULUM 
GORDON F. VARS 



The junior high school has long been the stronghold 
of the core curriculum and other forms of blocktime pro- 
grams.^* The last U.S. Office Of Education survey, con-* 
ducted in 1959-60, found block-time programs in 40 per 
cent of the separately organized junior high schools. 

For junior high schools enrolling 300 or more students 
the figure was 50 per cent. 2 John Lounsbury found that 
a similar proportion, 50 per cent, of the junior high 
schools he surveyed in 1964 had block-time, as compeared 
with the 59 per cent he found in his 1954 sample. Over 
the same ten year period he found a very slight rise - 
from 12 per cent to 13 per cent - in the junior high 
schools that reported a problem-centered block of time 
more nearly approximating core. 3 



The prevalence of block-time and core varies from 
one section of the United States to another. State sur- 
veys conducted within recent years have reported block- 
time programs in the following proportions of junior high 
schools: Illinois 61 per cent, Kansas 60 per cent, 5 

Minnesota 33 per cent,® New Jersey 56 per cent , ^ New York 
36 per cent, 8 Ohio 54 per cent, 9 and Oregon, 75 per cent. 10 
In addition, 46 per cent of all districts operating secon- 
dary schools in Michigan reported block-time classes. 11 
State education department policies, especially teacher 
certification requirements, account in large measure for 
the uneven geographical distribution of block-time pro- 
grams. 



It has always been difficult to distinguish between 
the various kinds of block- time classes. They range from 
the mere assignment of a group of students to the same 
teacher or team for two or more subjects, to "true" core, 
a block-time class in which the curriculum is organized 
around problem areas significant to the students, without 
regard for conventional subjects. Even in schools of- 
ficially committed to it, "true" core tends to be an ideal 
toward which many teachers strive but which few attain. 
Nevertheless, the widespread incidence of block- time at 
the junior high school level signifies that many educators 
feel that at least some of its features are good for young- 
sters at this level. 
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Let us look at the arguments for block-time and core 
to see why this type of program might have special rele- 
vance for the junior high school years # and then ask our- 
selves whether a shift to a middle school organization 
would make any difference . One excellent summary of the 
advantages of block-time is this # based on a survey of 
secondary school principals in Mew Jersey: 

Advantages of Block-Time Classes 

Teachers have fewer pupils for a longer period of time. 

Teachers can get to know individual pupils 
better - their abilities# needs# interests# 
strengths and weaknesses# talents. 

The guidance function is more readily a- 
chieved. 

Teachers have a greater opportunity to in- 
dividualize education to provide for the 
individual differences among their pupils. 

There are greater opportunities for con- 
sistent attention to academic# personal# 
and social development and the develop- 
ment of habits# attitudes# and values. 

There are better opportunities for the 
early identification of pupils with ex- 
ceptional aptitudes and abilities and the 
development of individual talent. 

There is more constant and sympathetic 
attention given to continuous growth of 
the total individual pupil. 

Pupils meet fewer teachers. 

A gradual transition from the self-con- 
tained elementary school to the depart- 
mentalized high school is possible. 

There is more effective orientation and 
adjustment of the pupil to the new jun- 
ior high school environment. 
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Greater security for the pupil acc 5Y® s **. 
having one or a few teachers know him well. 



Better pupil-teacher relations result. 



■ ^y* mofp gui)l6Cfc c UT65S__^Q 

The same teacher teac hes two 2 

one gro up of pupils. 



There is more effective correlation and 
integration of subject matter areas y 
teachers and pupils. 



Greater opportunities exist for applica- 
tion of knowledge ana skills - “ 

language arts skills in social studies 

learning. 



More efficient use of pupil and ^acher 
time is possible by eliminating instruc 
tional duplication and concentrating on 
educational needs. 




More uninterrupted time allows for ^ Te ^ x 
flexibility and variety in learning a 

ties. 



Greater continuity in learning experiences 
is possible since units or 1 

explored with less regard to fixed time 
allotments and period changes. 



Better opportunities are available for 
pupil- teacher planning and evaluation. 



There is easier scheduling of field 

and the use of resources outside the class 

room. 



Flexibility in program permits tea. oh 
choose educational topics of value to 
early adolescents whether or not they 
the particular "subject area. 
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what would make such a program especially valuable in the 
junior high school? To answer this question , we must dis- 
cover what it is that distinguished junior high school edu- 
cation from that of any other level. The functions or pur- 
poses commonly attributed to this institution may be group- 
ed under the following headings: 

1. Meeting the needs of the age group 

2 . Intellectual competence 

3. Basic skills and knowledge 

4. Citizenship skills , knowledge, and attitudes 

5. Socialization 

6. Vocational orientation and preparation 

7. Preparation for further education 

8. Exploration 

9. Guidance 

10. Articulation or transition 

I submit that not one of these functions is unique 
to the junior high school. It is true that the age group 
we deal with does have some very distinctive characteris- 
tics, mainly associated with the transition from child- 
hood to adulthood in our society. Also, articulation is 
especially important for the junior high school because 
of its position between two older and more firmly estab- 
lished institutions, the elementary school and the high 
school. But these are differences in emphasis or degree, 
not differences in kind. I believe it is these special 
emphases, not anything unique in its purposes or func- 
tions, that give the junior high school its special char- 
acter. 

Where do block-time and core fit in? First, all 
block-time programs, and particularly those that approach 
core, are especially designed to enhance the guidance 
role of the teacher. If there is any time in his life 
when the youngster most needs the understanding and guid- 
ance of knowledgeable adults, it is during the junior 
high school years. Guidance specialists are too few in 
number and too isolated from day-to-day association with 
students to provide anything but a small fraction of this 
guidance. Hence a program that maximizes the classroom 
teacher's contribution to this aspect of education is 
bound to find favor. 

Second, block-time and core programs provide a 
natural transition from the self-contained classroom 
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typical of the elementary school to the comp le te de- 
partmentalization common in senior high. No doubt this 
accounts for the fact that block-time is most prevalent 
at the grade level a student first enters after leaving 
elementary school, usually the seventh grade. The trans- 
ition function also is reflected in the way many block- 
time programs taper off, often embracing three or four 
periods in grade seven, two or three in grade eight, and 
two or none at all in grade nine. 

The articulation argument for block-time in junior 
high collapses when elementary schools departmentalize. 
When this occurs, the need for some sort of transition 
device moves into the lower grades, to be applied where- 
ever necessary to induct students gradually into depart- 
mentalized teaching. Hence, in terms of articulation, 
block-time is valid for any intermediate institution 
that falls between a self-contained program and one that 
is fully departmentalized, regardless of the institu- 
tion's name or grade level organization. 

No doubt there are other reasons why block-time 
and core have proved so popular at the junior high 
level, but these two seem to be the main ones - en- 
hanced guidance possibilities and smoother articula- 
tion. Are these considerations equally important in a 
middle school organization? To answer this, we must 
make clear what we mean by middle school. 

Some educators see the term as merely another name 
for the junior high school, especially one that includes 
grades 6, 7, and 8 rather than 7, 8, and 9. I have no 
objection to this name change. In fact, I believe that 
the name "junior high school" has been an albatross a- 
round our necks from the beginning, and we would be well 
rid of it. It connotes inferior status and immaturity 
and suggests that the junior high is just a "little 
high school." Perhaps under the middle school label we 
could better resist the temptation to ape the senior 
high. Maybe we could get rid of inappropriate inter- 
scholastic sports and marching bands (if we ever had any) , 
and could hold out for social activities that are truly 
geared to the age group we serve. Perhaps junior high 
people would feel less pressure to departmentalize the 
entire program in imitation of the senior high. Thus a 
mere change of name could encourage further expansion 
of block- time and core programs at the intermediate 
school level. 
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Our main concern , however , is for the concept of mid- 
dle school as a reconstituted intermediate institution, 
one that embraces grades five or six through eight as op- 
posed to seven through nine. There is much discussion of 
the relative merits of the middle school and the junior 
high school, but to date there is no preponderance of evi- 
dence for either. Present organizational debates resemble 
in many ways those that accompanied the earlier shift from 
the 8-4 to the 6-3-3 pattern of school organization. Fre- 
quently, the same evidence can be used for either side of 
the argument. 

Take the fact that youngsters nowadays reach puberty 
at a younger age and are more sophisticated and wise to 
the ways of the world than they used to be. This may be 
used to justify a middle school on the grounds that fifth 
or sixth graders are ready for studies and social activi- 
ties that are more advanced than those commonly provided 
in the elementary school. The same fact may be used to 
argue for a 7-8-9 pattern in order to keep youngsters in 
elementary school longer, thus hopefully protecting them 
from growing up too fast, we cannot answer the organiza- 
tion question until we decide whether it is best to try 
to counteract the tendency toward early sophistication 
or to adjust our institutions to it. 

Ambivalence also may be seen in our conception of 
what will happen to ninth graders if they are placed in 
high school. Some fear that they will begin steady dat- 
ing earlier and imitate the undesirable characteristics of 
the older adolescents; others assert that the older stu- 
dents, being more mature and stable, will be a good in- 
fluence on them. Similar contradictory outcomes are pre- 
dicted when fifth or sixth graders are placed in a middle 
school. In other words, older students may be viewed as 
either models or monsters. I am not aware of any con- 
clusive evidence for either point of view; most students 
that I know combine a bit of both! 

Philosophical arguments also are inconclusive. 
Elementary schools and high schools tend to be permeated 
with quite different philosophies of education. There- 
fore, any intermediate institution is bound to be pulled 
in two directions at once. Shall the middle school, 
like the junior high school before it, be conceived as a 
further downward extension of secondary education, with a 
program that is primarily subject-centered and special- 
ized? Or should the middle school be designed to retain 
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or perhaps re-introduce some of the chi Id- centered, 
general- 'ducation-orientation typical of the elementary 
school? Or might the middle school offer us perhaps our 
last opportunity to blend the best of both emphases into 
a distinctive institution, one truly geared to the spe- 
cial needs and characteristics of youngsters approaching 
and passing through puberty? We must answer these ques- 
tions before we can determine the middle school's impli- 
cations for many aspects of the educational program, not 
just core. 

I favor the third alternative, an intermediate in- 
stitution dominated by neither the elementary school for 
the high school. Let us examine some of the essential 
features of a desirable education program for the middle 
school period, grades five or six through eight. 

For many years it has been assumed that a self- 
contained classroom, with one teacher responsible for 
instruction in most subjects, was best for children in 
this age range. When children cure with the same teacher 
most of the day, they have a home base and a coordinat- 
ing center for their school activities. The mental 
health advantages of such a program are set forth by 
Alice Miels 

It is a generally accepted fact that 
efficiency of learning is promoted when 
children's schooling is carried on in an 
atmosphere conducive to mental health. 

It is very important that a child have 
the help of a sensitive, accepting adult 
in assessing his strengths and weakness- 
es and in setting his aspiration level 
with respect to various facets of intel- 
lectual, physical, and social achieve- 
ment. It is important that an adult 
who matters as much to a child as does 
a teacher have a chance to know the 
child as a total operating individual, 
not just a learner of arithmetic, a 
reader, a speller, or a singer. 

In a departmentalized setup it is 
hard for a child to qualify with the 
teacher of arithmetic if he is poor in 
that area, even though he may be ade- 
quate or even gifted in art or writing. 









To balance success and failure in one's 
school life, snd to make constructive use 
of both, require guidance during the grow- 
ing years by a sympathetic teacher who 
knows each pupil well and who has respon- 
sibility for few enough children to be 
able to care about each member of his 
class as a complete, learning person. 

The self-contained classroom gives the 
teacher opportunity to provide the kind 
of teacher-pupil relationships which 
foster mental health. 

It is crucial also that a child feel 
that he belongs to and can help to shape 
the important school group that is his 
class. In a departmentalized school, the 
same children may stay together through- 
out the day as they change from teacher 
to teacher. However, it is difficult for 
a group to build a healthy, supportive 
esprit de corps when the status leader- 
ship changes every hour or so and, with 
it, expectations, standards, rules, and 
preferences change... In the self-con- 
tained classroom children work and play 
together in many different kinds of re- 
lationships under the eyes of one adult. 

They have a chance to learn about one 
another's potentialities and limits 
with the help of a person who is in a 
position to know and care about the 
whole persons. . . 

An important ingredient in mental 
health, and therefore in learning, is 
good feelings toward self and others. 
Developing these feelings can realisti- 
cally be on the agenda in the self-con- 
tained classroom. Attention to feel- 
ings and active work in promoting learn- 
ing along this line are not the charge 
of, nor are they made easy for, the 
teacher meeting a succession of dif- 
ferent classes throughout the day. 14 

To my know ledge, these mental health arguments 
have neither been proved nor disproved by research. 
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Reports from school people are conflicting. School of- 
ficials in Indianapolis* Indiana* for instance* after 
trying departmentalization in grades 4-6 in some of their 
schools* concluded: 

From research and consensus of teachers* 
principals* and administrators it was decid- 
ed that self-contained classrooms were more 
effective for children of this age. The 
correlation of subject matter permitted by 
the self-contained classroom gives interme- 
diate grade children more stability* con- 
fidence* and a better rounded program of 
instruction. It gives teachers an opportu- 
nity to work more intensively with individ- 
ual pupils, to understand their problems* and 
guide them to achieve their greatest potential 
in all subject matter areas. 18 

However* a respondent from West Covina* California* 
asserted that "changing classes in all grade levels 
seems to make classroom discipline easier" and that 
"children are invariably happier* particularly with 
greater variety and stimulation provided by having 
specialized teachers in each area. "17 

Some of the research on team teaching has attemp- 
ted to assess the effects of a multiple-teacher situa- 
tion on student mental health or adjustment. By-and- 
large* working under the direction of several teachers 
does not appear to have any harmful effects on stu- 
dents* at least as measured by available instruments. 

It does not seem to have any markedly beneficial ef- 
fects* either* so we are right back where we started. 18 

Another set of arguments for self-contained pro- 
gram revolves around the use of time. Miel says: 

One of the greatest advantages of the 
self-contained classroom is the economy in 
learning afforded. This economy is effect- 
ed in several ways. An important factor is 
the possibility of working on several goals 
at once. For example* while the teacher is 
helping children with social studies* he 
can also be helping them improve in reading 
skills. Knowing where his children are in 
various aspects of the task of learning to 
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read, the teacher can reinforce certain 
skills, when the children are working with 
written science materials or searching for 
an answer to a timely question arising in 
that no man's land belonging to no subject 
in particular* Helping children with 
spelling and correct written esqoression in 
connection with all subjects is the re- 
sponsibility and opportunity of the co- 
ordinating teacher, whereas the depart- 
mentalized teacher often finds that chil- 
dren expect to write and spell correctly 
only for the English teacher. 



The teacher in the self-contained 
classroom can work simultaneously on other 
goals also. Helping children advance in 
social learnings such as considerateness, 
justice, and critical thinking can proceed 
during snack time as well as during a 
writing time, during an art period as well 
as during a discussion in social studies. 
Helping children develop competence in 
personal- social problem solving is the 
sort of teaching which falls between 
teachers in a departmentalized school. 

The possibility of cutting across subject 
boundaries is essential for finding the 
time and creating the situation in which 
learning can take place through experi- 
. ence in solving real problems involving 
values. . . 
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The teacher in the self-contained 
classroom is not so likely to fall into 
the trap of expecting a child to work "up 
to capacity" simultaneously in each cur- 
riculum area as is the departmental teach- 
er, who sees the child only in relation 
to his own area. Helping children be- 
come self-directed learners who can help 
to make realistic plans for themselves 
can be on the agenda of the self-con- 
tained classroom in a way that it can- 
not be in the departmentalized school, 
where responsibility for such pervasive 
learnings is everybody's business and 
therefore nobody's business. 
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